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Coal  Mine’s  Safety  is  BUILT  IN 


The  cockpit  of  the  new  lieavy-duty  mine  locomotive 
shown  here  is  streamlined,  not  for  style,  but  for  safety ! 
The  steel  nose  houses  the  operator  with  a  cushion-lined 
shield,  curved  to  provide  maximum  view  of  track.  Heavy 
fences  prevent  anyone  from  crossing  the  right  of  way. 
Underground,  as  well  as  alK)ve,  America’s  modem  mines 
are  engineered  and  equipped  to  protect  the  miner  1 
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Coal  holds  many  surprises  that  are  fun  to  learn  about. 
To  help  your  children  leani  about  them  easily,  vividly, 
we’ve  developed  an  easy-to-read,  up-to-date  quiz 
booklet  on  coal.  Your  classes  will  like  it.  For  free 
copies,  mail  the  coupon  at  right. 


Bituminous  Cool  Institute,  Iduc.  Dept.  R 
Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 

Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 


Name. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Name  of  Schixil. 


FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


MODERNIZE 

^ASSROOMS 

^  JL  ^ 


with  PRtiPEUr 


ILLUMINATION 


and  Light -retteeUng 
Cpilings  and  Walla 


Classroom‘s  lighting  is  a  big 
^  *  factor  in  learning.  And  the 

formula  of  Q  and  Q  —  the 
right  Quantity  and  proper 
Quality  of  illumination  —  will  result  in  the  kind 
of  light  which  will  be  an  aid  to  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  proper  Quality  of  light  is  the  reflect¬ 
ance  values  of  ceilings,  walls,  trim  and  desk  tops, 
in  addition  to  this,  seating  arrangement  should 
be  checked,  daylight  properly  controlled  and 
light-colored  chalk  boards  used  to  reduce  glare 
and  contrasts. 

Your  Public  Service  lighting  engineer  will 
gladly  consult  with  your  school  planning  board 
on  the  modernization  of  your  classrooms. 


FOR 

'  ATIW^'^  PVBLICffi)SEHVlCE 
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THIS  MONTH’S  COVER 

Our  cover  picture  this  month — photographed  by  Paul  R.  Zimmerman, 
symbolixes  the  vanishing  one-room  school.  New  Jersey  ranks  high  among 
the  states  in  eliminating  this  romantic,  but  pedagogically  scorned  institution. 


PI  BLICATION  AND  EDITORIAl.  orFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
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the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dispatch. 
400  -  S«th  Street.  Union  City,  N.  J,  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Staoy-Trent  Hotel. 
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MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  fl.OO,  $2.00.  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Dr.  W.  Oeorge  Hayward.  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 


MONEY  GONE! 


MONEY  SAFE! 


The  fine  series  that  carries 
over  classroom  English 
to  everyday  living 
and  learning 


FOURTH  EDITION 


J.  C.  TRESSLER 


By  providing  the  student  with  natural  situations  for  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  speaking,  English  in  Action 
encourages  him  to  think  clearly  and  Independently,  to 
discuss  definitely  and  intelligently  all  topics  within  his 
experience. 

Tw<>-lHM>k  an(t  foiir-tmok  series  for  Grades  Nine  through  Twelve, 
with  Practice  Books,  Answer  Books,  and  Teacher's  Manuals  available. 


WHICH  will  it  be 
on  your  next  trip? 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


180  Varick  Street 


If  you  carry  cash  on  your  travels,  it 
may  be  lost,  stolen  or  mislaid.  If  you 
depend  on  personal  checks,  many 
people  may  not  accept  them.  National 
City  Bank  Travelers  Checks  are  as 


They  are  spendable  everywhere,  and 
assure  peace  of  mind  on  your  travels. 
If  they  are  lost  or  stolen.  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  will  give  you  a 
prompt  refund.  The  safeguard  of  sign¬ 
ing  your  name  on  each  check  .  .  .  not 
only  once*  but  twice**  .  . .  means  that 
no  one  but  you  can  use  them. 

Good  anywhere  in  the  world  until  used. 
Denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100.  Cost  75<  per  $100. 

Ask  for  them  at  your  bank. 


the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 


FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 


TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


These  are  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
'  Write  us  for  the  answer 
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TEISLRE  FOR 
SllPERIISTEISDEISTS 


TEACHER 

CERTIFICATIOIS 


DECEMBER,  1948 


Last  year  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  contributed  more  than  $11,000  to  the 
Overseas  Relief  Fund.  We  now  have  another  opportunity  to  express  our 
feeling  of  comradery  toward  less  fortunate  members  of  our  profession. 

Your  local  associations  will  be  asked  to  collect  your  contributions  and  to 
forward  them  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  then  apportion  the  money  so  that  every  cent  contributed 
will  go  to  some  needy  teacher.  There  are  no  administrative  costs  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  these  funds. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  teachers  carrying  on  without 
sufficient  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Those  needs  can  be  met  by  our  gifts. 
Through  our  contributions  we  let  them  know  that  we  care  and  that  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  a  professional  understanding  between  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

T  eachers  will  probably  be  among  the  last  to  claim  any  credit  for  recent 
election  results.  Yet  the  failure  of  Governor  Dewey  to  fully  explain  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  teaching  profession  or  toward  federal  aid  to  education  must 
have  cost  him  many  votes.  To  some  of  us  who  worked  very  closely  with  the 
National  Education  Association  and  other  interested  groups  on  federal  aid  leg¬ 
islation,  it  is  obvious  that  considerable  harm  was  done  to  the  Republican  cause 
by  congressional  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Halleck,  who  put  every 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  our  federal  aid  program. 

President  Truman  requested  federal  aid  to  education  in  his  last  budget 
message  and  recommended  it  again  to  the  special  session  which  he  called. 
The  Democratic  platform  contains  a  definite  party  commitment  to  federal  aid. 
The  teachers  of  America  as  well  as  representatives  of  organizations  interested 
in  public  schools  will  watch  with  interest  the  action  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
this  national  need.  Immediate  favorable  action  can  be  expected. 

W  E  HAVE  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  action  of  Governor  Driscoll  in  signing 
the  superintendents-assistant  superintendents  tenure  bill.  That  legislation  ends 
a  long  campaign  by  our  association  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
to  eliminate  discrimination  against  a  few  professional  positions.  Tenure  of 
all  teachers  is  strengthened  by  this  act.  It  is  obvious  that  if  tenure  is  just 
and  good  for  teachers,  it  is  even  more  so  fi)r  superintendents  whose  positions  are 
closer  to  the  political  arena. 

New  Jersey  has  always  ranked  high  in  its  acceptance  of  teacher  tenure 
privileges.  It  was  the  first  state  to  have  a  state-wide  law.  Now  we  join  the 
select  few  of  our  states  which  have  extended  tenure  rights  to  practically  every 
professional  employee  of  a  local  board  of  education.  Education  of  children 
must  be  a  continuous-  carefully  planned  program  and  should  never  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  political  upheaval. 

Our  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  commended  upon  the  procedure 
adopted  in  drafting  new  Teacher  Certification  Rules.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Preston  a  professional  and  democratic  approach  was  used. 

Through  representation  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  teachers  had 
ample  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  before  the  rules  were  finally  adopted. 
A  draft  of  the  new  certification  rules  was  also  submitted  to  various  teacher 
groups  for  their  study.  We  of  the  New'  Jersey  Education  AsstM-iation  are 
happy  to  have  shared  in  that  work.  The  new  rules  now  adopted  are  running 
concurrently  with  the  old  during  the  present  year;  thus,  a  period  of  trial  and 
adjustment  has  been  provided.  Teachers  in  general  have  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  new  certification  rules  which  tend  to  broaden  certification  areas  and 
to  make  their  application  more  flexible.  Common  sense  dictated  the  advisability 
of  dropping  some  of  the  precise  units  and  definite  course  requirements.  All 
changes  were  made  effective  without  lowering  the  professional  standards  which 
we  constantly  strive  to  maintain. 
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State  Teachers 
Again  to  Help 
FelloH’s  Abroad 

New  Jersey  leaehers  will  again  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Oxerseas  Teacher  Re¬ 
lief  Fund.  Continuation  of  the  Fund’s 
work  has  been  approved  hy  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Coininittee  of  the  NEA  and 
it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  NJEA. 
Procedures  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  last  year,  when  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  contributed  more  than  SI  1.000. 

By  Octolter  1  this  vear.  American 
teachers  had  used  S261.633  to  send 
food,  clothing,  books  and  educational 
materials  abroad,  and  to  enable  some 
teachers  to  visit  and  study  in  the 
I  nited  States.  Each  foreign  teacher 
aided,  in  some  28  war-torn  countries, 
received  a  letter  in  his  native  language 
from  Willard  E.  Gixens.  NEA  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  explaining  that  the  pack¬ 
age  was  sent  as  a  gift  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  I  .  S.  through  their  local  and 
state  professional  organizations. 

A  total  of  6.479  letters  of  thanks 
have  been  received  from  overseas  and 
translated  at  NEA  headquarters.  These 
are  sent  to  local  education  associations 
which  contributed  to  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  is  a  teacher-to-teacher  ef¬ 
fort  to  reliexe  the  hardships  caused  by 
the  war.  Contributions  from  hxal  as- 
siK-iations  shtmid  be  sent  to  the  NJE  \. 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton.  N.  J. 
(Checks  should  l)e  made  out  to  Over¬ 
seas  Teacher-Relief  Fund.  Group  con¬ 
tributions  will  l>e  listed  in  the  Review. 


What’s  Your  Address 

In  order  to  receive  Association  pub¬ 
lications.  every  teacher  must  fill  out  a 
REVIEW  ADDRESS  CARD  when  he 
enrolls.  The  meml>ership  collectors  will 
send  those  cards  to  the  .NJEA,  and, 
starting  in  Decernl>er,  publications  will 
be  sent  only  to  those  from  whom  cards 
haxe  l>een  received. 

If  you  have  moved,  and  wish  the 
Review  sent  to  your  new  address  im¬ 
mediately,  drop  a  postcard  immediately 
to  the  NJEA  office,  (iive  both  your 
new  and  your  old  address. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


ta  Oui 


Local  teacher  salary  committees  are 
functioning  for  the  school  year  1948- 
49.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso- 
ciati«*rrs  office  has  already  received 
many  salary  questions  which  committee 
members  are  asking.  Some  of  these 
questions  with  sources  needed  to 
answer  them  are  listed  below. 

,  1.  How  can  I  compare  the  financial 
condition  of  my  district  with  those  of 
other  districts? 

Source  -“Late.st  Financial  Statistics 
of  N.  .1.  Municipalities” — New  Jersey 
Taxpayers  Association,  Broad  Street 
Bank  Building.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

2.  How  much  has  the  co.st  of  living 
in  New  Jersey  increased  u'ithin  the  past 
two  years? 

Source  “Consumer  Prices  in  New 
Jersey.”  N.  4.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

3.  What  is  the  status  of  teachers’  .sal¬ 
aries  in  New  Jersey? 

Source — The  New  Jersey  Rducational 
Review,  October,  1948. 

4.  How  does  the  as.se.s.sed  valuation 
of  property  in  my  district  compare  with 
other  districts? 

Source  Same  as  given  in  No.  1. 

5.  How  can  I  compute  real  .salaries 
paid  in  my  district? 

Divide  the  average  .salary  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  New  Jersey  Consumers 
Price  Index  Cost  of  Living  Figure  for 
this  year. 

6.  Where  can  I  obtain  help  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  make  a  salary  presentation 
to  my  Board  of  Education? 

Source— “flentlemen;  Here  Is  Our 
Case.”  New  Jersey  Educational  Review, 
January,  1946.  The  author  is  Albert  C. 
Wenzel. 


Offer  New  Plan 
For  Selecting 
NEA  Directors 

The  Delegate  Assembly  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  have  a  say  in  selecting  future 
NEA  directors.  New  procedures  for 
making  the  selection  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  and  will  be  recommended  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

Under  them  the  President  and  F^x- 
ecutive  Committee  would  present  the 
name  of  a  nominee  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  at  its  last  regular  meeting 
during  the  school  year  when  an  NEA 
Director  is  to  be  chosen.  The  name 
would  be  sent  to  Delegate  Assembly 
members  10  days  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Additional  names  might  be 
proposed  at  the  Delegate  Assembly 
meeting,  and  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  would  set  up 
procedures  if  more  than  one  name 
were  to  be  considered. 

The  formal  election  of  the  state  di¬ 
rectors  is  held  at  the  NEA  Convention. 
They  are  formally  nominated  at  a 
meeting  of  New  Jersey  delegates  to 
such  conventions.  Many  states,  how¬ 
ever,  have  adopted  plans  similar  to  the 
above,  in  <jrder  to  create  a  wider  in¬ 
terest  in  the  NEA. 


26  Get  CD  Award 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  Asstwi- 
ation  have  been  awarded  the  NJEA 
Professional  Award  of  Merit  Certificate 
for  their  work  in  the  Community  Dis¬ 
cussions  program  last  year.  Each  sjion- 
sored  or  arranged  at  least  five  dis<’U8- 
sion  meetings  in  connection  with 
this  program. 

The  awarilee*.  include  Ruth  li.  Tliomai. 
I’a^saii-;  Dr.  Mildred  O.  Mohh,  Meiuchen; 
Mrt*.  Pauline  II.  PelerMin,  PeniiHville: 
Konahl  I).  (il8«!>,  PalerMin;  Nahel  liaggerli. 
Passaic;  Jeanne  Van  Wyk.  Paterson; 

Donald  II.  Ross,  Plainfield;  Mrs.  A. 
\  irginia  Adams,  Vineland;  Mrs.  Klin- 
hetli  .S.  I'orce,  Tonis  River;  Michael  (iioit. 
Ilashrouck  Heights;  D-ster  M.  Hand,  (ilase 
Imro;  Mrs.  Rosamond  H.  Hop|M-r,  New 
ark;  William  I..  Nicholls,  New  Rrunswick; 

Dr.  A.  I,.  Johnson,  Ihiion;  Floreni-e  .''Ut- 
pliin,  Neshanic;  Lharles  Dyer,  Rridgetoa; 
Reriiadine  I..  Delvin,  Ilashrouck  Height*: 
John  Vt.  .Stoufler,  Pennington;  John  H.  (Jew- 
singer.  Palmyra; 

Dr.  AIm-I  a.  Hanson.  Kli/.aheth;  Frank  B. 
.Stover,  I.ivingsion;  Mrs.  K.  I«  Jii-ii**- 
Siuili  Kraiu'li:  Howard  I,.  Rrowii,  Ashurr 
Park;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Davis,  (lariieys  point: 
and  Marian  K.  Heaps,  Penns  (irove. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


'Hcven  See  ;4  defiant 


By  LORRAIISE  GOVERMAN 

Special  for  the  Review 


Four  Conferences  a  Year  With  Teachers  Help 
Warren  County  Parents  Understand  What 
Their  Children  Are  Doing  and  W  hat  the 
Schools  Are  Really  After. 


To  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  children  in 
northern  New  Jersey  the  old  story 
about  the  report  card,  papa,  and  the 
hair-brush  wouldn’t  mean  a  thing. 
These  youngsters  have  never  seen  a 
report  card. 

And.  say  their  teachers,  they  are 
doing  better  academic  work  than  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters  who  regu¬ 
larly  carried  home  the  tell-tale 
pasteboards. 

“Report  cards,”  say  the  teachers, 
“are  growth  stoppers!”  Elementary 
school  children  are  in  a  highly  forma¬ 
tive  period,  they  explain.  Making  them 
feel  like  failures  blocks  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Says  a  third  grade  teacher, 
“There’s  no  fair  way  of  marking  the 
very  young  children,  anyway.  And 
you  can’t  keep  them  from  comparing 
report  cards.  The  slow  learners,  the 
ones  who  can’t  ever  come  out  on  top, 
develop  dangerous  defeatist  attitudes.” 

FOLDER,S  SHOW  WORK 

Instead  of  sending  home  cards, 
twenty  teachers  in  three  townships  of 
Warren  County  send  for  parents  for 
fifteen -minute  conferences  four  times  a 
year.  An  evening  or  a  school  afternoon 
is  given  up  to  appointments.  Teachers 
prepare  folders  with  samples  of  each 
child’s  work  and  notes  to  guide  them 
in  discussing  the  child’s  mental  and 
physical  development  with  his  parents. 
Instead  of  grades,  comments  like  “This 
is  good  for  you,”  or  “You  can  do 
better,”  appear  across  the  tops  of  cor¬ 
rected  arithmetic  and  spelling  papers  in 
the  folders. 

For  parents  the  conferences  fre¬ 
quently  add  up  to  a  much  needed  adult- 
education  course.  Those  who  are  dis¬ 
tressed  because  the  family  heir  can't 
read,  write  and  subtract  his  first  week 
in  school  come  to  understand  about 
“reading  readiness.”  Mothers  who 
think  “school  is  for  learning,  not  for 
painting  pictures  and  playing  games.” 
get  a  richer  understanding  of  what 
e<lucation  means  and  what  the  school 
is  trying  to  do  for  the  child.  This 
usually  exactly  coincides  ‘  with  the 
mother’s  gitals  for  the  child,  anyway. 
As  line  mother  discovered  in  surprise, 
“The  teacher  wants  to  do  what  I  want 
to  do — make  nice  people  of  my  kids!” 


TEACHERS  LIKE  IT 


Teachers  are  enthusiastic.  One  says, 
“Those  cards  where  you  had  to  grade 
honesty  and  courtesy  and  willingness- 
to-work  were  just  plain  silly.  How  can 
you  grade  such  things?  And  even  if 
you  could,  what  was  the  parent  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  about  it?”  Another  tells 
of  the  slow-learning  boy  who  was  the 
most  cooperative,  generous  and  hard¬ 
working  child  in  her  room.  “If  I  made 
out  a  report  card  for  him,  it  would  be 
pretty  sad.  But  I  can  tell  his  mother 
the  whole  truth  about  him,  giving 
things  their  proper  proportion.” 

Another  tells  of  an  unkempt  child 
who  never  did  his  homework.  She 
found  in  conference  that  his  mother 
worked  and  his  father  drank,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  take  care  of  him.  “I  saw 
him  in  a  new  light  after  that.  I  had 
more  patience  with  him.” 

HARD  ON  BRAGGERS 

Many  find  parents  eager  to  help  the 
4’hildren  with  their  weaknesses  at  home. 
And  when  a  teacher  shows  a  mother 
how  to  give  the  child  the  right  kind 
of  assistance  at  home,  it  helps  much 
more  than  if  the  mater  went  ahead 
the  wrong  way. 

There  are  dissenters.  A  few  parents 
say,  “I  want  to  know  how  my  child 
compares,  how  he  ranks  in  the  class.” 
Others  reply,  “It’s  nobody’s  business! 
The  child  should  be  making  progress 


according  to  his  own  abilities.”  Says 
one  mother,  “It  seems  to  me  the  only 
mothers  who  don’t  like  it  are  the  few 
whose  children  always  brought  home 
straight  A’s.  They’ve  got  nothing  to 
show  off  about  now!” 

“This  is  so  much  fairer  to  tbe  aver¬ 
age  child,  and  especially  to  the  slow 
child  who  couldn’t  get  any  satisfaction 
from  school  at  all  if  marks  on  a  report 
card  were  important,”  she  adds. 

PITILS  SAY  “YES” 

Eighth  grade  children  at  the  Shimor 
Manor  School,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
parent  conferences,  still  remember 
report  card  days.  “You  get  a  lot  more 
out  of  the  conferences,”  says  one  girl. 
A  boy  adds  “The  teacher  talks  it  over 
with  you  before  she  sees  your  mother 
and  then  you  can  discuss  the  report 
with  your  mother,  and  you  all  under¬ 
stand  so  much  better.”  All  agree,  “This- 
is  the  best  way,” 

The  parent-conference  idea  is  spread^ 
ing  in  barren  County.  Two  more 
townships  are  experimenting  with  it 
this  year.  “The  important  thing,”  says 
helping-teacher  Julia  Weber,  “is  that 
all  the  teachers  uant  to  do  it.  Unless 
the  teachers  prefer  parent-conferences 
t»»  report  cards,  it  can't  work.” 

Teachers  who  have  been  using  con¬ 
ferences  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
county,  she  adds,  “wouldn't  think  of 
going  back  to  report  cards.” 
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^  ^i4i(tect  Oun,  Oven^oA  ^niendA 

Marie  Siess  of  New  Brunswick  Attended  the  WOTP  Meeting 
in  London  This  Summer,  In  October  She  Appeared  on 
Station  WCTC  in  a  Radio  Interview  That  Is  a  Heart-Warming 
Sharply  Personalized  Piece  of  School  Public  Relations 


Theme  Song:  “SCHOOL  DAYS” 

ANN:  This  program  is  another  in  the 
series  “Know  Your  New  Brunswick 
Schools.” 

ANN :  Isn’t  that  Marie  Siess  having  a  choco¬ 
late  soda  over  there? 

KAY:  Certainly  is!  Let’s  go  ask  her  about 
the  trip  she  took  this  summer.  From  what 
I’ve  heard  it  must  have  been  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Wonder  if  she  had  good  sodas  in 
Europe? 

ANN:  Each  Tuesday  at  this  time,  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  New  Brunswick  present  a 
series  of  programs  on  “Know  Your  New 
Brunswick  Schools.”  Tonight  Livingston 
School  presents  one  of  its  faculty,  Marie 
Siess,  who  traveled  abroad  this  summer, 
and  while  in  London  attended  the  second 
annual  as.semhly  of  the  World  Organization 
of  the  Teaching  Profession  as  a  delegate 
from  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers  Club 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 

Let  us  listen  as  she  talks  with  two  of  her 
friends.  .Ann  Cushing.  President  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Teachers  Club  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Keane,  another  teacher. 

ANN:  Clad  to  welcome  you  home.  Marie. 
We’re  dying  to  hear  about  your  trip. 

WOTP  Assembly 

KAY:  Do  tell  us  what  the  ^'OTP  assembly 
was  like.  And  did  you  like  London?  Tell 
us  all! 

MARIE:  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  The 
assembly  was  very  interesting,  but  I  suf¬ 
fered  in  London.  You  don’t  know  how 
lucky  you  two  have  been  all  summer — 
good  food  and  cold  drinks  whenever  you 
wished  them.  Of  the  countries  I  visited, 
England,  next  to  Germany,  had  the  least 
food.  Certainly  the  most  unpalatable.  I 
don’t  know  how  the  English  can  be  so 
cheerful  after  all  the  privations  and  terrors 
of  the  war  years,  and  now  the  privations 
of  peace — if  we  can  call  it  peace. 

ANN :  Were  there  many  United  States  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  assembly? 

MARIE:  There  were  seventeen  teachers 
from  the  United  States,  and  delegates  and 
observers  from  21  other  teachers’  organi¬ 
zations  and  from  the  I'N  and  Unesco. 
These  delegates  came  from  6  continents, 
and  from  points  as  far  apart  as  Iceland 
and  Tasmania. 

KAY:  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  world  or¬ 
ganization  of  teachers? 

MARIE:  WOTP  aims  to  provide  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  by  encouraging  more 
complete  and  accurate  teaching  about  the 
problems  related  to  world  peace;  to  help 
develop  and  protect  democratic  controls 
over  education;  and  to  improve  education 
by  providing  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information. 

Social  Studies 

KAY :  Was  anything  said  about  teaching 
social  studies  and  current  affairs?  Seems 
to  me  these  are  very  necessary  in  develop¬ 
ing  international  understanding.  We  do 
a  great  deal  of  this  in  our  local  schools. 
It  provides  children  with  a  sound  back¬ 


ground  for  critical  thought  and  evaluation 
in  adult  life. 

MARIE:  The  session  on  social  studies  and 
current  afiairs  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  we  had. 

It  was  surprising  and  appalling  to  me  to 
learn  that  very  few  school  systems  outside 
the  United  States  have  a  regular  place  in 
their  curricula  for  social  studies  and  cur¬ 
rent  affairs. 

China  and  Scotland  are  notable  exceptions. 
In  China  current  affairs  are  discussed  for 
an  hour  every  Monday  morning  at  gather¬ 
ings  in  honor  of  China’s  first  president, 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen. 

KAY:  No  wonder  then  that  countries  seem 
to  understand  so  little  of  each  other’s 
problems. 

MARIE:  Scotland  has  as  large  a  place  in 
its  curriculum  for  current  affairs  and  so¬ 
cial  studies  as  the  United  States.  Other 
delegates  and  observers  said  that  lack  of 
time  and  political  considerations  make 
such  studies  impossible  for  them. 

.ANN:  In  our  country  children  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  cuneiit  events  periodicals 
designed  especially  for  school  use.  They 
also  have  radio  programs,  some  of  which 
they  plan  themselves,  films,  bulletin  board 
materials,  forums,  interviews,  field  trips, 
and  exhibits,  to  aid  them  in  broadening 
their  views. 

M.ARIE:  WOTP  agreed  that  the  best  hope 
for  a  peaceful  world  lies  in  teaching  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  effectively  in  terms  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 

Travel,  Recreation 

.ANN:  Don’t  tell  me  your  trip  was  all  work! 
What  did  you  do  for  recreation? 

KAY:  Did  you  walk  across  London  Bridge? 

M.ARIE:  Walked  across  the  bridge  and 
practically  all  of  London.  I  sailed  on  the 
Thames  several  times.  I  also  attended  the 
Olympic  opening. 

.ANN :  Where  did  you  go  next? 

.M.ARIE:  How  much  time  do  we  have? 
Let’s  have  another  soda. 

GIRLS:  Sure — yes. 

MARIE:  From  London,  I  went  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  There  Mrs.  Daniel  Feller  of 
Powers  Street,  New  Brunswick,  joined  me 
for  a  few  days.  We  saw  a  performance 
of  Hamlet  at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre.  We  visited  Shakespeare’s  house, 
.Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage,  Warwick  Castle, 
Kenilworth  ruins,  and  went  into  ecstasies 
over  the  gardens  we  saw.  You  never  saw 
so  many  and  such  colorful  flowers  as  there 
are  in  England.  English  climate  is  won¬ 
derful  for  flowers,  although  a  bit  damp 
for  people. 

ANN :  Come  out  of  Wordsworth’s  cloud  and 
tell  us  where  you  went  from  Scotland — 
we  can’t  drink  sodas  all  night — much  as 
you  would  like  to  do  so. 

M.ARIE:  I  flew  to  Holland.  landing  in  a 
thunder  storm.  My  Dutch  friends  met 
me  at  Schipol  to  drive  me  to  The  Hague. 
My  friends  took  me  sightseeing  practically 
all  over  Holland.  Holland  is  making  a 
remarkable  recovery,  but  everything  is  still 


rationed  except  shoes  and  milk.  Food  is 
adequate  but  rather  monotonous  unless 
eked  out  with  food  parcels.  Fats,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  jelly,  meat,  and  eggs  are  very 
limited.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  sent  over 
a  quantity  of  these  scarce  articles. 

Our  Foreign  Friends 

KAY:  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  children  to 
whom  Livingston  School  had  sent  food  and 
clothing  parcels?  That  project  was  a  fine 
venture  in  international  understanding. 

MARIE:  Indeed  1  did.  We  surprised  a 
number  of  them  by  dropping  in  to  say 
hello  when  we  passed  through  their  towns 
on  sightseeing  jaunts. 

We  called  on  one  family  in  Zeist  to  whom 
my  class  sends  a  Christmas  box  each  year. 
Marion,  seven  years  old,  was  ill  in  bed, 
but  she  came  downstairs  to  see  me.  I 
immediately  recognized  the  pajamas,  robe 
and  slippers.  We  had  sent  them  a  long 
time  ago.  She  wears  the  spectacle  frames 
we  sent  also. 

In  1945  her  brother  Brans  received  a  snow- 
suit  which  Jimmy  Paulus  had  outgrown. 
Brans’  mother  said  that  clothes  were  so 
scarce  that  winter  that  Brans  had  had  to 
stay  indoors  until  he  received  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  from  us. 

KAY:  Eva  Boudinot  said  you  visited  the 
family  to  whom  her  class  sent  things. 

MARIE:  That  was  an  experience.  They 
invited  me  to  come  to  lunch.  The  family 
lives  in  the  country  and  has  three  boys, 
a  girl  and  two  dogs.  You  can  imagine 
the  turmoil.  I  brought  them  some  choco¬ 
late  bars  which  I  had  purchased  in  Brus¬ 
sels.  The  children  shouted  when  they 
opened  the  package  and  immediately  di¬ 
vided  the  contents.  They  didn’t  eat  it  then, 
but  waited  until  after  lunch.  Marvelous 
self  restraint! 

Seeing  Billy’s  Clothes 

The  children  asked  me  if  I  knew  Billy 
Anekstein  in  New  Brunswick,  because  the 
two  older  boys  were  wearing  Billy’s  clothes 
which  were  among  those  in  the  boxes 
Miss  Boudinot’s  class  had  sent.  All  Billy’s 
things  were  labeled — that’s  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  knew  they  had  been  his.  I  told  Billy 
how  nice  they  looked  in  his  clothes  and 
how  glad  they  had  been  to  receive  them. 
Clothing  coupons  are  issued  sparingly  and 
active  growing  boys  never  have  enough. 
Billy’s  khaki  pants  arrived  just  in  time 
for  one  of  the  boys— he’d  worn  out  his 
last  pair,  and  there  were  no  more  coupons. 
Thys,  the  oldest  boy,  was  thrilled  with 
Billy’s  raincoat.  I  took  pictures  of  the  boys 
in  Billy’s  clothes. 

KAY:  What  a  wonderful  vacation  you 
had— education  and  fun  through  travel, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  increased  your 
own  international  understanding  which  you 
can’t  help  but  pass  on  to  your  pupils  and 
friends. 

MARIE:  Good  night  to  you  both.  I’ll  see 
you  soon  again. 
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Our  Sound  System  Works 

By  JOHN  E.  RILEY ^  Principal 
Grant  School,  South  Plainfield 

An  Elementary  School  Evaluates  Its  Sound  and  Inter-Com 
Equipment  After  Eighteen  Months  of  Use. 


After  eighteen  months  our  central¬ 
ized  sound  and  office  intercommuni- 
cative  system  has  become  as  much  a 
part  of  our  school  day  as  the 
dismissal  hell. 

The  acquisition  of  our  public  address 
system,  as  well  as  our  office-classroom 
intercommunication  system,  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Grant  School  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  with  additional, 
revenue  from  the  general  school  fund. 
This  was  a  contribution  to  the  school 
— not  a  budgetary  item.  ’  The  two  sys¬ 
tems  are  an  outright  gift  to  our  Board 
of  Education  by  a  group  of  interested 
citizens  who  felt  that  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  valuable  educational  contribution 
to  the  school. 

How  We  I’se  It 

The  two  systems  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  and  are  located  in  the  main 
office.  The  intercommunication  system 
has  a  master  station  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  office  of  the  building  and  ten 
sub-stations  in  the  classrooms  with 
attachments  available  for  adding  ten 
additional  units  in  the  near  future.  The 
public  address  system  has  two  micro¬ 
phones,  one  in  the  office  and  one  on 
the  auditorium  stage,  and  three  speak¬ 
ers,  located  in  the  upper,  and  lower 
corridors,  and  in  the  auditorium 
proper.  The  record  player  attachment 
and  amplifier  are  grouped  together  in 
the  office. 

In  the  eighteen  months,  here  are 
some  of  the  uses: 

1.  Assembly  program  use  stage  ‘‘mike”. 

2.  Simulated  radio  broadrasts. 

3.  Relay  radio  broadcasts. 

4.  Noon  hour  and  after  school  dances. 
(Records) 

S.  Physical  Education  dance  classes. 

6.  Fire  Drills. 

7.  Direct  Teacher-Principal  contact. 

8.  Direct  Pupil-Principal  contact. 

9.  Direct  Central  Office  and  Classroom 
contact.  (Supervisors,  School  Nurse. 
Attendance  Officer) 

10.  General  Announcements — Paging. 

11.  Croup  Testing  (To  be  explored 
further.) 

12.  Debates  and  Round  Table  Discussions. 

As  these  sound  instruments  create 
a  new  area  of  student  activity,  their 
use  must  not  only  be  consistent  with 
the  educational  program  of  the  school, 
but  they  must  eventually  become  an 


integral  part  of  the  school  program. 
We  hope  that  our  sound  system  will 
always  serve  more  for  student  partici¬ 
pation  than  administrative  use.  From 
student  use  there  are  at  least  three 
desirable  outcomes.  First,  students 
using  microphones  will  tend  to  develop 
effective  use  of  the  human  voice:  sec¬ 
ondly,  every  participant  will  be  made 


Using  the  stage  mike  in  an  auditorium  assembly 
program. 


Records  make  noon-hour  and  after-school  dances 
practicable. 


A  speaker  above  the  exit-door  is  a  help  in  lire  drills. 


After  a  conversation,  the  social  studies  teacher 
insures  classroom  privacy. 


conscious  of  the  need  for  clear  enunci¬ 
ation  and  correct  English  usage;  third, 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  par¬ 
ticipating  students  will  be  heightened 
toward  those  who  make  their  living  by 
the  basic  skills  involved  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  on  the  silver  screen. 

Here  Lies  Danger 

With  all  the  merits  in  a  program 
built  around  a  centralized  sound  sys¬ 
tem,  we  exercise  caution  that  this 
instrument  of  instruction  does  not  serve 
as  a  constant  annoyance.  We  must 
guard  against  continually  interrupting 
classroom  routine  with  too  many  flash 
announcements,  questions,  etc.;  we 
must  provide  programs  designed  for 
students  to  lead  and  participate;  lastly 
we  must  insist  that  the  stations  located 
in  the  classroom  be  equipped  with  a 
turn  off  switch  insuring  the  teacher  of 
the  privacy  she  deserves.  This  feature 
will  abolish  the  criticism  of  “super¬ 
vision  by  ear”. 

The  school  may  develop  a  tendency 
to  promote  too  many  programs  using 
the  sound  system,  which  in  turn  may 
take  students  out  of  their  regular  classes 
and  interrupt  pupil  progress.  About 
this  Mr.  R.  R.  Lowdermilk  in  a  study 
“School  Uses  of  the  Central  Program 
Distribution  System”,  states,  “Since 
activities  of  these  kinds  represent  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  of  immediate  and  genuine 
concern  to  students,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  their  substitution  for 
routine  classroom  procedures  will  tend 
to  enrich  the  content  of  student  experi¬ 
ence  rather  than  to  reduce  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  student  growth  in  social 
skills  and  understandings  which  the 
school  is  expected  to  provide.” 


“Of  course  I  do  appreciate  the  courtesy 
you  have  extended  me  and  other  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  making  available  to  us 
copies  of  your  publication.  However,  I  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention  an  error  in  your 
October  issue. 

“On  page  46,  the  legislative  record  for  the 
House  of  .Assembly  on  Assembly  Bill  48, 
shows  that  I  did  not  vote  on  that  meas¬ 
ure  which  authorized  a  submission  of  the 
$50,000,000  bond  issue  to  the  electorate.  This 
is  in  error.  I  certainly  did  speak  and  vote 
for  the  measure. 

“Also  you  have  me  marked  as  ‘not  recorded’ 
on  Assembly  Bill  109,  dealing  with  minimum 
wage  of  $2,000  for  teachers.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  I  voted  ‘no’  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  as  a  protest  against  going  below  the 
$2,100  mark,  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  had  formerly  agreed  to.  I  think 
that  Assemblyman  Clemens,  of  Mercer,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Bill;  will  vouch  for  my  statement, 
that  no  one  fought  harder  for  the  Bill  than 
I  did. 

“Just  thought  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the 
records  straight.” 

Lewis  M.  Herrmann. 
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Toms  River  To  Mexico 

A  Fiesta  Raises  Money  to  Send  One  Pupil  South  of  the 
Border,  and  Generates  So  Much  Enthusiasm  That  Five 
Others  Go  Along  for  Summer  at  National  Vniversity 

By  LOUS  ALBIM 

Tom?  River  High  School 


IT  WAS  JUST  AN  IDEa!  When  or  how 
it  came  to  me  I  no  longer  recall. 
During  the  summer  of  1946  1  had 
attended  the  summer  school  of  the 
National  University  of  Mexico.  1  so 
gready  benefited  from  my  experiences 
below  the  border  that  1  wanted  all 
my  Spanish  students  to  undergo  simi¬ 
lar  adventures.  For  many  reasons,  of 
course,  this  was  an  imptissihility.  But 
why  couldn't  one  deserving  student 
go?  Or  a  small  group?  \Shy  couldn't 
money  be  raised  to  offer  one  scholar¬ 
ship  or  two  scholarships  for  students 
interested  in  Spanish  to  study  in 
Mexico?  And  so  an  idea  was  born! 

1  decided  to  produce  a  Fiesta,  a 
cobtrful.  costumed  production  of  .Mexi¬ 
can  folk  tunes  and  dances.  Admission 
was  to  be  charged,  and  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  used  for  this  unusual  edu¬ 
cational  cause.  Student  interest  was 
high,  and  the  Spanish  classes  threw 
themselves  into  the  activity  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Bit  bv  bit.  plans  were  formulated. 
A  piano  was  moved  into  the  Spanish 
classroom,  and  a  program  of  rehearsals 
organized. 

A  Fiesta  Grows 

Several  nights  a  week  after  school 
those  interested  reported  to  learn  folk 
dances.  Everv  few  weeks  a  new  dance 
was  taught.  Among  the  Spanish  stu¬ 
dents  were  several  pianists  who  were 
Ixith  interested  and  willing.  They  were 
given  copies  of  the  tunes  to  accompany 
the  dances  and  in  short  order  had 
mastered  the  musical  intricacies.  After 
a  few  weeks  on  the  steps  and  patterns 
of  a  given  dance,  the  pupils  were  given 
a  chance  to  perform.  The  l>est  dancers 
were  seler  ted  and  assigned  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  numl>er.  Then  we  moved  on 
to  another  dance,  following  the  same 
pnxredure  so  that  eventually  ail  danc¬ 
ers  were  assigned  an  active  part  in 
the  program.  Some  of  the  exceptional 
dancers  were  assigne<l  more  than  one 
dance  or  were  reserved  for  solo  pur¬ 
poses.  IX  ith  dance  assignments  tnade, 
it  was  easy  to  have  sectional  rehearsals 
with  a  limited  numlser  of  people. 

A  numljer  of  songs  were  taught  to 
all  of  the  Spanish  classes.  Sometimes 
the  lyrics  were  given  as  a  dictation  in 
class,  studied  and  translated,  those 
interested  in  a  singing  group  re{>«jrted 
once  a  week  after  school,  and  rehearsed 


Mexican  folk  tunes  and  popular 
ballads.  Here  again,  the  outstanding 
voices  were  selected  for  solo  per¬ 
formances. 

Rhumba  Orchestra 

A  successful  attempt  was  made  at 
organizing  a  rhumba  orchestra.  Among 
the  classes,  there  were  several  students 
who  played  musical  instruments.  After 
a  consultation  with  the  teacher  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  high  school, 
a  selection  was  made  of  the  following 
instruments:  piano,  drums,  clarinet, 
trumpet.  A  call  for  volunteers  to  learn 
to  play  Spanish  rhythm  instruments 
met  with  keen  enthusiasm.  Three 
people  who  as  yet  had  no  active  part 
in  the  program  were  chosen  and  in¬ 
structed  in  the  use  of  maracas  and 
castanets.  One  girl  is  now  able  to  play 
exceptionally  well.  Rehearsals  for  this 
activity  were  held  one  night  a  week 
in  the  evening  and  occasionally  during 
a  school  activity  period. 

There  was  a  job  for  everyone.  Sew¬ 
ing  committees  were  organized  to  help 
in  the  preparation  of  costumes.  Some 
research  was  done  to  insure  authen¬ 
ticity  in  costume  reproduction.  Money 
for  the  material  was  taken  from  the 
Spanish  Club  treasury.  In  general, 
each  girl  was  held  responsible  for  the 
costumes  she  would  wear.  The  sewing 
committee  assisted  wherever  help  was 
needed. 

Scenery  and  Conversation 

Spanish  students  who  were  also  tak- 


“I  want  to  marry  him  Iwfore  he’s 
too  set  in  his  ways.” 


ing  art  called  a  huddle  and  designed 
scenery.  .A  nice  bit  of  integration 
resulted.  For  weeks  prior  to  the  actual 
production,  jugs,  cactus,  cardboard 
figures  were  cut  out  and  painted,  ail 
properties  designed  to  complete  the 
desired  Latin-Ainerican  atmosphere. 
The  actual  setting  represented  a 
cabaret.  Dances  and  songs  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  floor  show  within  the 
cabaret. 

Spanish  dialogue,  in  the  form  of  a 
skit  to  tie  the  theme  together,  was 
written  by  students  with  creative  abil¬ 
ity.  A  cast  was  selected  from  the 
group  which,  as  yet.  had  no  active 
part,  and  rehearsals  were  held  during 
Spanish  Club  meetings.  Still  others 
with  journalistic  talents  were  put  to 
work  on  a  publicity  committee  whose 
main  function  was  to  let  the  school 
and  the  community  know  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Fiesta  and  to  keep  them 
interested.  In  addition,  this  group 
designed  an  admission  ticket,  written 
in  Spanish  and  printed  in  bright  fiesta 
colors.  To  insure  a  good  audience,  this 
committee  wrote  letters  to  the  Spanish 
classes  of  neighboring  schools,  telling 
them  of  our  plans  and  inviting  them 
to  witness  the  performance. 


Flowers  and  Proflts 


All  members  of  the  Spanish  classes 
were  given  five  tickets  to  sell  as  a 
minimum.  Many  sold  thirty  or  more, 
but  there  was  one  hundred  percent  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  selling  campaign.  The 
night  of  the  performance  all  1176  seats 
in  the  auditorium  were  filled,  and  many 
“standing  room”  tickets  were  sold  at 
the  door. 

The  night  prior  to  the  Fiesta  a 
flower-picking  committee  went  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  asked  for  flowers.  In  the 
fields  they  picked  violets  and  wild 
flowers.  These  were  kept  in  water  until 
the  next  day,  when  small  boutonnieres 
were  made  for  each  ticket  sold.  Flower 
girls,  dressed  in  native  costumes, 
pinned  these  on  the  lapels  of  the  appre¬ 
ciative  guests  as  they  entered  the  audi¬ 
torium  on  the  night  of  the  performance. 
This  same  committee  gathered  greens 
to  decorate  the  auditorium. 

The  program  was  a  huge  success.  It 
was  colorful,  well-timed,  well-executed. 
The  compliments  were  encouraging  and 
flattering. 

I  he  children  were  not  disappointed 
when  it  was  all  over.  Total  receipts 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $406  after  en¬ 
tertainment  tax  had  been  deducted  and 
all  bills  paid. 

It  was  decided  that  $.'1(K)  should  l)e 
awarded  as  the  scholarship  and  the 
balan(!e  retained  in  a  fund  for  expenses 
on  a  similar  project  another  year. 


^(electi^K  a  Winner 
The  principal  of  our  school  then 
selected  a  highly-advanced  form  of 
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co-operative  examination.  This  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  all  senior  students  who 
had  taken  two  years  of  Spanish  at 
Toms  River  Higrh  School,  and  had 
maintained  an  eighty-five  average,  and 
wiio  possessed  desirable  citizenship 
qualifications. 

The  top  four  students  were  given  an 
oral  examination  in  the  presence  of 
two  judges.  A  list  of  questions  was 
prepared  designed  to  test  the  speaking 
ability  of  the  students  involved.  The 
results  were  tabulated  and  combined: 
the  scholarship  w  inner  announced.  He 
was  Edward  1).  Solomon  of  Toms 
River,  .New  Jersey. 

It  was  assumed  that  if  the  first  in 
line  were  unwilling  to  take  advantage 
of  the  award,  it  would  pass  to  the 
second,  third,  etc.,  respectively.  So 
much  interest  was  aroused  by  this 
project  that  five  other  students  asked  if 
the)  could  not  make  the  trip  paying 
their  own  expenses.  1  was  asked  to 
chaperone  the  group  and  was  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Seven  to  Mexico 

1  wrote  a  letter  to  the  woman  at 
whose  home  1  had  lived  on  my  first 
trip  to  Mexico  and  made  reservations 
for  accommodations,  knowing  that 
living  in  a  clean  Mexican  home  would 
be  less  expensive  than  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  and  at  the  same  time  more 
beneficial. 

A  rough  expense  estimate  was  set 
at  S3(H).  This  included: 

Round  Irip  bu^■  fare .  $  85.00 

Summer  srhoni  tuition .  50.00 

Room  and  board .  105.00 

Misrellaneou-  .  70.00 

Total  .  $310.00 

After  tourist  cards  hatl  been  obtained 
from  the  Mexican  Embassy,  and  im¬ 
munization  shots  had  been  taken,  the 
group  set  out  from  the  Greyhound  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  on  June  23. 
first  lap  in  the  3.200  mile  journey. 

To  relate  the  experiences  of  this 
group  during  their  six  week  stay  in 
Mexico  would  require  countless  hours. 
They  saw  new  places,  met  tiew  people, 
experienced  new  thrills. 

During  the  week  they  attended  sum¬ 
mer  si'hool  taking  six  credits  of  actual 
work.  Moreover,  they  pursued  a  non¬ 
credit  course  in  Mexican  folklore.  On 
weekends  they  visited  places  of  historie 
interest,  nearby  towns  and  villages.  A 
w  hole  new  country  was  laid  at  their 
fe«*t  for  investigation.  They  observe*! 
and  participated;  accepted  and  re- 
je»‘ted.  For  six  weeks  they  ate  Mexican 
food,  saw  Mexb-an  sights,,  and  con¬ 
clusively,  lived  “a  la  espanol.” 

It  was  an  exp«*rience  they  will  never 
forget-  -one  worthwhile  educationally, 
culturally  and  for  just  plain  fun. 


Equivalents? 


WITH  THE  SINGLE  SALARY  schedule — 
based  on  preparation  rather  than 
position — the  predominant  type  of 
schedule  throughout  the  state,  the 
matter  of  “equivalencies”  has  become 
of  great  importance  to  large  numbers 
of  teachers.  By  equivalencies,  we  mean 
some  meth«»d  or  means  whereby  a 
teacher  may  move  from  one  cla.ssifica- 
tion  or  level  of  training  in  a  salarv 
guide  to  a  higher  level  without  secur¬ 
ing  a  degree. 

A  good  many  communities  are  per¬ 
mitting  such  equivalencies,  particularly 
on  a  college  credit  basis;  30  or  32 
credits  beyond  a  B.A..  to  move  to  the 
5-year  level,  and  60-64  credits  beyond 
the  Bachelors  to  move  to  the  6-year 
level.  Some  communities — their  num¬ 
ber  is  growing — are  granting  college 
credit  equivalencies  to  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  school  welfare,  have 
positive  educational  value  or  enrich 
the  background,  knowledge  or  skills  of 
the  individual  teacher.  The  rec»)gnition 
that  these  activities  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  school  system,  is  a  major 
advance  in  the  status  of  teachers  and 
is  a  condition  that  all  administrators 
and  teacher  associations  should  try  to 
bring  about. 

No-deg:ree  Group 

“Degree  chasing”  as  such,  is  a 
vicious  thing  and  is  of  little  value  to 
the  ordinary  teacher.  Rather  the  teacher 
should  be  permitted  to  take  such  credits 
or  engage  in  such  activities  as  will 
enrich  backgrounds,  knowledge  or 
skills  and  receive  equivalent  credit 
for  it. 

Two  groups  of  teachers  usually  of 
lengthy  service  need  special  considera¬ 
tion  :  no-degree  teachers  and  industrial 
arts  teachers  have  permanent  certifi¬ 
cates,  usually  are  as  good  or  better 
teachers  than  the  rest  of  us.  yet  they 
are  discriminated  against  in  a  good 
many  schedules  by  having  lower  maxi- 
mums.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  place  these 
[>eople  on  the  Bachelors  guide,  and 
from  there  on  grant  them  the  same 
privileges  as  that  group.  Surely  their 
years  of  service,  ability  and  in  the 
case  of  industrial  arts  teachers,  years 
of  experience  in  industry,  entitle  them 
to  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nmlter  of 
equivalencies  is  an  administrative  head¬ 
ache;  however,  it  need  not  l*e.  In 
some  communities  elected  evaluatinf' 
committees  have  evaluattMl  requests  for 
equivalencies  and  recommende<l  to  the 


By  CHARLES  GIESKE* 

Irvington 

superintendent  and  board  their  adop¬ 
tion  or  rejection.  In  Newark  a  Board 
of  Review  has  been  set  up  with  equal 
numbers  of  board  members,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  the  superintendent, 
who  recommend  action  on  all  requests 
for  equivalencies.  Here  the  B.A.  maxi¬ 
mum  is  the  maximum  for  all  teachers 
with  four  years  training  or  less,  and 
equivalency  crecMts  are  granted  for 
the  following. 

Specilic  Equivalents 

A.  Professional  Growth 

1.  Currirulum  Revision  Committees. 

2.  Board  of  Examiners. 

3.  Supervision  of  a  student  teacher. 

4.  The  authorship  of  hooks,  articles  and 
radio  scripts. 

5.  The  conduct  of  educational  experi¬ 
ments. 

6.  Collefie  and  university  teaching. 

7.  Study  under  private  tutor.* 

8.  Travel 

9.  Service  in  professional  organizations 
as  the  ranking  officer. 

10.  Work  pursued  in  business,  industry 
or  the  arts. 

B.  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

11.  Coaching  of  a  major  athletic  team. 

12.  Faculty  advisorship  of  athletics. 

13.  Coaching  of  a  dramatic  or  music  per¬ 
formance.  or  a  debate  equal  in  time 
and  effort  to  a  3  act  play.  This  may 
include  those  who  assist  with  promo¬ 
tion.  lighting,  costuming. 

14.  Faculty  advisorship  of  a  school  paper 
or  a  senior  yearbook. 

15.  A  school  treasurership. 

16.  Faculty  advisorship  of  service  groups 
when,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  principaL  the  work  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  activity  is  equal  to 
that  in  any  of  the  activities  listed 
under  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 

C.  Educational  Experience  in  Armed  Force* 

17.  Basic  Training. 

It  is  essential  that  emphasis  he 
placed  on  the  qualitative  rather  than 
the  quantitative  phase  of  the  equiva¬ 
lencies  proposition.  The  unwise  piling 
up  of  “credits”  too  rapidly  or  without 
due  regard  for  balanced  educational 
need  should  be  discouraged.  Coopera¬ 
tive  evaluating  committees  should  be 
set  up.  The  salary  nuitle  policy  should 
not  place  so  much  emphasis  on  the 
amassing  nf  further  academic  credits, 
that  a  broader  program  of  liberaliz¬ 
ing  and  informal  in-senice  growth 
actually  is  retarded.  Through  a  really 
liberal  jwdicy  of  e«]uivalencies.  ade¬ 
quately  evaluated  and  controlled,  this 
ran  be  accomplishtHl  and  is  something 
for  which  we  as  educators  should 
all  strive. 

*  Mr.  Gicskc  is  chairman  of  the  Es«ex 

County  Education  AsMH-iation  Salary 

i^Miimiltee. 
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The  original  “castle”  which  contains 
administrative  offices,  library  and  class* 
rooms. 

Below,  left,  students  listen  to  Percy 
Grainger. 

Below,  right.  Hotel  Management  stu¬ 
dents  prepare  a  banqnet  as  a  practical 
project. 


Bergen  Principals  Plan  Terminal  Oonrses 


IN  1941,  sixteen  New  Jersey  high 
school  principals  met  in  RuAerford 
and  formally  voted  to  establish  a  term¬ 
inal  2-year  institution  to  serve  the  needs 
of  their  graduates.  Thus  came  into 
being  what  is  now  known  as  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  College.  It  is  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a  four- 
year  college,  but  its  major  function  at 
least  for  ^  per  cent  of  its  students  is 
still  in  the  development  of  two-year 
semi-professional  courses. 

The  principals,  now  numbering  19, 
form  what  is  known  as  the  Board  of 
Elducational  Directors.  They  serve  as 
long  as  they  are  principals  of  the  high 
school.  Some,  like  Floyd  Harshmann, 
Clarence  Hitchcrxk  and  Exlmund 
Burke,  have  become  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals.  but  they  will  attend  meetings 
as  active  non-voters.  Others  have  re¬ 
signed  as  principals  but  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  college  in  other  capaci¬ 
ties.  Gary  Galanti  became  personnel 
director  of  the  United  Piece  Dye  Works 
and  represents  that  large  company  on 
the  Board  of  Advisors  of  the  college. 
EUlswurth  Tompkins,  formerly  of  EUwt- 
side  High  School  in  Paterson  and  now 
specialist  for  large  high  schools  with 
tM  United  States  0£Bce  of  Exlucation 
is  a  member  of  the  Elducational  Policies 
Committee  of  the  college. 
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Communities  Surveyed 

WTien  the  college  was  first  estab¬ 
lished,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  communities  which  it  would  serve. 
Lawrence  Hubbard.  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Crossley  organization, 
recommended  to  the  Board  the  cur¬ 
ricula  that  should  be  offered.  The  orig¬ 
inal  list  included  terminal  engineering, 
business  administration,  accounting, 
merchandising,  secretarial,  medical  as¬ 
sistant,  laboratory  technique  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  Other  courses  have  been  added 
as  the  community  demand  arises  either 
from  students  or  from  industry. 

An  example  is  the  hotel  and  restaur¬ 
ant  management  curriculum  which  was 
set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Hotel  Association.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  hotel  managers  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Frank  Kozik  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Hotel  in  Paterson 
worked  out  the  curriculum.  The  stu¬ 
dents  supplement  their  classroom  train¬ 
ing  with  part-time  jobs  or  full-time 
summer  positions.  Their  work  is  rated 
by  their  employers  most  of  whom  are 
personally  members  of  the  hotel  asso¬ 
ciation.  llie  association  and  individual 
members  have  set  up  partial  scholar¬ 
ships  for  those  entering  the  field. 

Here  is  a  splendid  field  for  young 


men  and  women  offering  better  than 
average  placement.  Students  can  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  for  their  tuition 
and  have  something  left  over.  They 
can  make  their  placement  contacts 
while  still  in  college.  And  yet  how 
many  high  school  seniors  think  of 
entering  this  field?  Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  pro¬ 
motional  energy  in  publicizing  fields 
such  as  this  that  have  good  job  possi¬ 
bilities.  Both  Mr.  Kozik  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  hotels  on  the  college’s  Board 
of  Advisors  and  Martin  L.  Horn,  of 
Pals  Cabin  and  Mayfair  Farm,  who 
represents  the  restaurant  industry  on 
the  Board,  will  tell  you  that  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  college  back¬ 
ground,  who  works  hard  and  has  a 
flair  for  the  hotel  or  restaurant  business 
has  unlimited  opportunities  before  him. 

Textile  Courses 

Another  good  example  of  a  terminal 
curriculum  is  the  one  on  textiles.  Here 
the  demand  originated  with  industry. 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  largest  and  most  varied 
textile  industry  in  the  county,  a  fact 
that  is  little  known.  These  industries 
have  great  need  of  intelligent  young 
men  who  will  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  their  way  up  to  responsible  posi- 


tion».  The  committee  that  made  up 
I  this  curriculum  included  some  of  the 
outstanding  textile  experts  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  represented  seven  of  the 
larfiest  companies  in  America.  Five  of 
the  committee  will  give  some  of  the 
specialized  courses  themselves.  Three 
of  these  men  had  set  up  the  courses 
at  Columbia  University  and  taught 
them  at  that  institution.  In  terminal 
courses  it  is  important  that  the  train¬ 
ing  be  related  to  the  needs  of  industry 
and  must  aim  for  eventual  employment. 

Relationships  with  industry  are 
worked  out  through  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
visers  whose  membership  at  this  time 
numbers  20.  Various  industries  are 
represented  on  this  Board.  The  indus¬ 
trial  management  curriculum  has 
grown  out  of  needs  felt  by  this  Board. 
Here  again  is  a  good  held  for  young 
men  but  industrial  management  as  such 
has  no  meaning  to  high  school  seniors. 
High  School  guidance  tends  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  standard  college 
courses  and  professions  and  with 
immediate  work. 


Speaking  of  jobs,  the  College  has  a 
job  clinic  for  both  day  and  evening 
students.  A  regular  job  manual  has 


been  printed  by  the  College  for  its 
students  (a  copy  is  available  to  public 
school  teachers  upon  request  I .  A  job 
sheet  has  been  worked  by  the  Board 
of  Advisers  for  employment  in  the 
area,  and  weekly  speakers  from  the 
outside  stress  the  techniques  of  job 
discovery  and  successful  career  build¬ 
ing.  Professor  Dorothy  Reeves  is  work¬ 
ing  out  a  special  project  at  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  College  for  the  Man  Mar¬ 
keting  Clinic. 

In  addition  to  technical  training,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
general  background.  Core  courses  are 
required  of  all  students.  This  year,  all 
freshmen  are  being  given,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  English  and  public 
speaking  course,  intensive  training  in 
reading  one-half  hour  each  day  four 
days  a  week.  M.  M.  Boring  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  on  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ments  at  his  Schenectady  plant,  feels 
that  reading  rate  can  be  stepped  up 
30%  and  comprehension  80%, 

There  are  always  Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  students  at  the  Opera  either  in 
regular  seats  or  at  the  score  desks. 
There  is  a  monthly  art  exhibit.  Begin¬ 
ning  this  semester,  all  students  will  be 
required  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  civic  life  of  their  communities.  If 


they  are  of  voting  age,  they  will  be 
required  to  vote.  Some  1^  of  the 
students  will  be  taking  a  course  on 
great  books  to  be  given  by  Eugene 
O’Neill,  Jr.  Guest  speakers  supplement 
the  discussions  in  the  required  English 
or  Contemporary  Society  courses.  This 
year,  one  hundred  students  are  under¬ 
going  a  controlled  experiment  on  tooth 
decay  using  fluorine  treatment.  Spir¬ 
itual  guidance  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
Knud  Larsen  who  also  plans  the  non¬ 
sectarian  Chapel  exercises  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  students.  The  Rev.  Fred 
Holloway  develops  the  course  on  Prep¬ 
aration  for  Marriage.  Travel,  too, 
is  important. 

All  in  all.  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege  represents  an  example  of  college 
serving  the  larger  community.  Finan¬ 
cially,  it  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  contributions  of  individuals  and 
industry.  It  has  an  assured  income 
from  private  benefactors  of  325,000 
a  year  to  meet  deficits.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  endowment  of  31,000.000, 
There  is  in  addition  an  endowment 
fund  of  3200.000,  plus  a  stabilizing 
fund  of  3100,000.  Lastly,  some  thirty 
additional  partial  scholarships  are  con¬ 
tributed  yearly  by  benefactors  of 
the  College. 


^et’^  Sc^oat  ^ean,t 


By  J.  P.  McClellan 

Summit 


/ f  Education  is  a  Continuous  Process  it  should  go  on  for  T welve 
Months  a  Year — in  School^  Mr,  McClellan  Says.  If,  like  the 
Editor,  you  have  some  reservations,  write  to  the  Review, 


Let’s  be  realistic!  As  supposed  lead¬ 
ers  in  education  it  is  high  time  we 
took  stock  of  the  job  we  are  now 
doing  and  what  is  going  to  be  asked 
of  us  by  the  taxpayer  when  he  looks 
over  his  jacked-up  tax  bill.  We  as 
teachers  may  be  asked  questions  like 
this: — “What  extras  are  you  giving 
us?  In  what  ways  is  education  being 
bettered  for  costing  more?  What  is 
my  child  getting  that  I  didn’t  get  in 
the  little  red  school?  How  are  the 
schools  attempting  to  help  our  kids 
anticipate  the  complex  problems  of 
our  world  civilization?  flow  are  you 
as  educators  keeping  up  with  changing 
times?  Every  other  profession  makes 
rapid  changes — do  you?” 

If  we  teachers  are  ever  to  be  ar-cepted 
on  a  truly  professional  basis,  we  must 
abandon  the  traditional  school  year 
as  such  with  all  its  present  limitations 
and  do  a  year-round  job.  The  first 
step  toward  that  is  to  drive  home 
to  Mr.  Taxpayer  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  set-up,  schools,  even  though  they 
are  more  costly,  probably  can’t  do 


much  more  than  the  average  school 
is  doing  right  now.  However,  if 
he’ll  contribute  a  bit  more  in  tax  dol¬ 
lars  to  permit  some  necessary  changes, 
(he  returns  could  be  tremendous. 

Education  Continuous 

We  have  to  show  him  that  education 
is  a  continuous  process.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  French  I  or  French  11  or 
French  III  or  English  I,  II,  III,  or  IV 
as  such;  these  are  merely  artificial 
divisions  in  the  attempte<l  mastery  of 
language.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
mathematics  and  many  other  subjects. 
And  these  artificial  divisions  are  the 
result  of  the  present  organization  of 
the  so-called  school  year.  To  “drop”  a 
subject  in  May  or  June  and  pick  up 
where  we  stopped  in  September  is 
inviting  disaster.  Few  students*  mem¬ 
ories  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
bridge  a  three  months’  gap.  One  of  the 
innovations  we  need  to  sell  our  finan¬ 
cial  backers  is  that  this  long  summer 
lay-off  is  inefficient  and  pedagogically 
unsound. 


Then,  too,  the  average  American 
home  is  turning  more  and  more  of  its 
functions  over  to  the  school.  Recrea¬ 
tion,  vocations,  ethics,  etiquette,  health, 
home  makers’  training,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  marriage  are  but  a  few  of 
the  “extras”  expected  of  school  train¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  the  more  formalized 
“book  learning”  courses.  It  seems  to 
be  logic,  then,  that  school  probably 
should  be  a  year-round  project,  with 
the  school  year  divided  in  periods  of 
school  time  and  shorter  vacations  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  throughout  the  entire 
calendar  year. 

If  convention  is  not  to  be  flouted 
entirely,  perhaps  the  st'hool  year  should 
begin  in  September  with  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  consisting  of  twelve  school  weeks 
in  September,  October,  and  November 
with  the  first  vacation  break  occurring 
about  the  last  week  of  November.  The 
second  auarter  would  see  twelve  more 
weeks  of  school  in  December,  January 
and  February,  the  vacation  break  com¬ 
ing  at  the  Christmas  season.  This 
quarter  would  then  contain  twelve 
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school  weeks  and  at  least  a  week  of 
vacation.  The  third  period  would  run 
through  March,  .\pril.  and  May  with 
one  week  (or  more)  allotted  for  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Easter  or  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
May.  Again  we  would  have  twelve 
weeks  t>f  school  and  a  week  of  rest. 
The  fourth  quarter  or  summer  session 
could  get  in  eleven  weeks  of  school  in 
June.  juh.  and  August  and  would 
permit  two  weeks  time  out  before 
starting  o\er. 

This  is  Old)  one  possibility,  of 
course,  and  there  could  l»e  any  number 
of  \ariations.  Vacation  periods  could 
be  cut  or  lengthened  considerably  if 
desired,  and  individual  holidays  would 
undoubtedl)  cut  down  on  the  total 
nundier  of  we«*ks  of  actual  time  spent 
in  sc  hool.  The  main  purpose  of  a  plan 
like  this  would  be  to  stagger  the  inter¬ 
vals  out  of  si'hotd  and  shorten  them  so 
that  the  learning  process  would  Ik*  con¬ 
tinuous  and  the  long  summer  period 
of  forgetting-all-that-l-knew  would  be 
eliminated. 

Another  )K>ssibility  might  be  to  have 
the  )ear  divided  in  quarters,  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  terms  being  longer 
and  with  a  shorter  summer  session 
which  would  offer  work  which  might 
be  (qitional  for  continuation  of  studies 
or  sujK'rx  ised  recreation. 

Summer  Camps,  Jobs 
B<»th  studenb-  and  teachers  would 
benefit  frcnn  such  a  program.  CertainK 
for  the  students  it  would  provide  for 
additi<inal  training  with  a  richer  and 
more  \aried  curriculum  under  trained 
su|)ervision.  It  would  allow  consider- 
abl)  more  continuit)  in  related  courses, 
which  should  mean  a  more  comprehen- 
siie  grasp  of  an)  given  course  bv  the 
average  student.  If  the  summer  cjuarter 
idea  were  adopted,  instruction  in  a 
wide  range  of  regular  school  subjects 
could  Im-  given  for  children  who  wish 
to  c-alch  up  or  sp<*ed  up  or  accjuire 
kncjwledge  in  some  field  they  missed  in 
the  regular  year. 

Such  a  program  could  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  part  time  job  program 
for  man)  students  with  some  chance 
for  a  real  program  of  vcK-ational  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling.  CertainK  there 
could  Ik*  lietter  analysis  of  pupil  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities  in  vcxational  and 
Cither  fields,  and  a  wider  sampling 
cciuld  Ik*  tried  by  the  student.  Sear- 
round  tenanc)  would  probably  result 
in  lietter  schtxd  and  all-around  citizen¬ 
ship:  the  average  student  wcmlcl  nc»t 
shrug  off  community  responsibilities 
in  June  and  rc*sume  them  again  iy 
Septeiidcer. 

In  addition  sc>me  type  c>f  summer 
day  c.arn|>s  with  a  planned  educational 
and  rec.reational  program  could  Ik* 
inaugurated.  One  of  the  worth-while 
prcjjects  of  this  type  is  the  “All  Day 
XeighborhcKid  Schc>ols”  idea  in  New 
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York  City  which  throws  schools  open 
to  neighborhood  children  for  handi¬ 
craft  and  organized  games  after  regular 
school  hours. 

This  plan.  1  believe,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  delincjuency  and  give 
us  in  the  next  generation  young  jieople 
who  would  be  articulate  and  vastly 
better  informed  than  any  preceding 
group.  These  people  would  be  actually 
literate! 

The  Teacher’s  Part 

Teachers  too  would  benefit  by  this 
change  in  the  school  year.  First,  of 
course,  they  could  do  a  more  complete 
job  with  more  time.  There  isn’t  a 
course  in  the  present  curriculum  that 
could  not  be  enriched  if  “time  only 
|)ermitted 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  ways 
that  teachers  could  make  contributions 
to  bettering  our  present  set-up  in  edu¬ 
cation  if  the)  but  had  this  added  time. 

A  few  might  be  suggested  here:  more 
of  us  could  and  would  attend  profes¬ 
sional  conventi<tns.  work  shops,  etc.: 
some'  of  the  men  in  their  off  times 
could  help  out  in  badly  needed  mainte¬ 
nance  work:  there  could  be  constant 
che<  k.  study  and  revision  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum:  courses  of  study  could  be 
rewritten  in  sufficient  leisure  to  do 
them  adecjuately;  some  teachers  with 
a  Hair  for  writing  could  prepare  hand¬ 
books.  work-books,  and  other  writing 
assignments  on  a  professi«>nal  level; 
and  there  would  be  time  for  reviewing 
books,  films,  etc.  in  many  schoitl 
systems  the  faculty  would  like  to  have 
time  to  develop  an  ade<juate  testing 
program,  to  work  out  a  better  mark- 
iiig  system,  to  sponsor  a  worth-while 
arlult  educalitm  course,  and  to  set  up  a 
ical  radio-in-school  program. 

For  j(»bs  such  as  suggested  and  nianv 
more,  the  faculty  pnibably  should  work 
in  groups,  alternating  t)|K*s  of  enter- 
|iris«*.  ^hile  some  were  working  on 
these  problems,  others  would  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  maintenance  work,  or  taking 
summer  courses,  or  attending  conven¬ 
tions.  or  vacationing,  with  the  bulk 
always,  of  course,  doing  the  main  job 
-teaching.  Teachers  too  would  re- 
<|uire  some  vacation  jK*riod.  but  a 
Board  of  Education  might  require  that 
since  it  probably  would  l>e  paid  for. 
part  of  it  should  Ik*  spent  in  furthering 
the  tea<her"s  own  education  either  by 
taking  courses  or  iti  travel  with  some 
definite  educational  value. 

This  program  would  »ost  m»)re.  of 
course,  but  the  net  results  would  more 
than  <»ffset  the  <  ()st.  The  main  purjM>se 
of  education  is  to  produce  lietter 
citizens  f(»r  tomorrow,  and  if  the 
st^hools  are  to  assume  an  increasing 
respmsibility  for  this  task,  they  can 
only  do  it  if  the  raw  material  with 
which  they  work  spends  a  longer  [)eriod 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school. 


Classroom  Teachers 
Boost  Dues;  Frame 
Welfare  Objectives 

New  Jersey’s  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  voted  to  double  their  «lu<‘s. 
and  adopted  a  significant  group  of 
resolutions  at  their  annual  m«*eting  in 
Atlantic  City.  Dues  were  set  at  S.'iO 
a  year,  l>eginning  September  1,  l‘M'). 

The  resolutions  called  for  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  day  for  preparation, 
attention  to  individual  pupils,  and 
supervisi(m  of  activities  related  to  the 
school  program.  They  urged  discon¬ 
tinuation  of  emergency  certificates  ex¬ 
cept  in  extreme  cases,  where  clearly 
justified,  and  the  establishment  of 
higher  standards  for  certification. 
Other  resolutions  follow: 

1.  The  AjifKM-iation  helieves  that  ihe 
follow  in)t  KOiib  sliouhl  he  eslabli!^hed 
throuidioul  ihe  Stale  for  learher  welfare; 

(a(  Minimum  ^alary  of  at  least  $2500 
for  minimum  rejiular  eertifieation  stand- 
ard>; 

<h)  Retirement  henefits  adequate  for 
proper  living  -tandard>  and  the  privilege 
of  retiring  with  at  least  one-half  pay 
after  35  years  <»f  serviee  regardless  of  age; 

(el  Exemption  from  federal  tax  of  pen¬ 
sion  income: 

(di  A  teaeher-pu|iil  ratio  of  I  to  25; 

let  Democratic  participation  in  forming 
school  policies  anil  implementing  them 
through  cooperation  with  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

2.  The  Association  believes  that  teach¬ 
ers  should  assume  the  respoiisihility  for 
their  own  personal  and  professional  growth 
and  development. 

3.  The  Association  endorses  a  State  Aid 
IMaii  for  minimizing  inequalities  in  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  within  the  Slate. 

1.  The  Association  reaffirms  its  support 
of  federal  aid  without  federal  control  and 
pledges  its  unflagging  efforts  to  gain  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  vital  legislation. 

5.  The  Association  helieves  that  teach¬ 
ers  should  adhere  to  such  standards  of 
conduct  tow  ard  their  fellow -men  that  they 
ilenionstrate  the  finest  in  human  relation¬ 
ships  hy  participating  in  the  civic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  romniiinily  and  by 
promoting  world  understanding  through 
supiiorting  such  agencies  as  lINESfiO. 
VIOTI*  and  OTRK. 

Olliccrs  fur  the  coming  year  are 
Mrs.  May  (!.  Smith,  Trenton,  I’resi- 
tlent;  I.z*na  M.  Porreca,  Hackensack, 
Past  President;  Freda  Scribner,  Vine- 
land.  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Uuth  B. 
Mayers.  Somerville.  Becording  Secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Volltner,  Jersey 
(]ity,  (!orres|MHiditig  Secretary;  and 
Mrs.  Oeneva  K.  Lonsdale.  Trenton, 
Treasurer. 
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NEA  DIRECTOR:  Eric  Groezinger, 
Hunterdon  County  Superintendent,  is 
New  Jersey's  new  representative  in 
the  national  eounrils.  He  presided  at 
the  NEA  “Bruneh”. 


FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION:  President  Steel 
presents  the  Assoriation’s  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Education  to  Assemblywoman 
tJrace  M.  Freeman  and  to  E.  Morgan  Barradale. 


NOVELIST  C.ITED:  Burke  Boyce,  author  of  Miss  Mallet,  a 
novel  about  a  Newark  English  teacher,  receives  a  citation  from 
William  D.  Herron,  President  of  the  Teachers  of  English. 


St^HOOL  BACKERS:  .At  the  C'lassroom  Teachers  Luncheon. 
William  Spargo.  head  ‘  of  the  Federated  Boards,  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  F.  Brogley.  l*TA  President,  were  seated  beside  Mrs. 
Mav  C.  Smith,  who  was  reelected  as  CT  leader. 


TEACHER  LEADERS:  The  NEA  was  much  in  evidence  at  the 
Convention.  Here  Elixaheth  M.  Burnham.  Northeastern  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  Classroom  Teachers;  Mabel  Studebaker, 
NEA  Pre-ident;  .New  Jersey  C.oniniissioner  John  H.  Bosshart: 
New  Jersey  Classroom  Teacher  President  May  C.  Smith;  and 
Sarah  (!.  C.aldwell.  National  Classroom  Teacher  President. 


NEW  AF'FILIATE:  The  recently  organixed  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Developiiient  hail  a  booth  all  it* 
own. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

-  ^efiantA  (ut 

Some  Adult  Activities 

By  W  ILLIAM  H.  W  YTHES 

Assistant,  Division  of  Adult  Education 


School  people,  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  are  well  aware  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  in  our  schools  is 
conditioned  in  many  ways  by  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  their  parents  and 
all  other  adults  in  the  school  com¬ 
munity.  Consequently,  when  adults  of 
our  state  engage  with  others  in  their 
mutual  improvement,  it  is  of  interest  to 
school  people. 

Such  activities  appear  in  the  annual 
school  district  reports  to  the  Division 
of  Adult  Education  for  the  past  school 
year.  During  1947-1948,  parents  and 
other  adults  took  advantage  of  the 
offerings  of  general  adult  schools,  and 
enrolled  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
The  actual  number  reported  was 
28,240,  but  unreported  figures  from 
two  schools  would  undoubtedly  raise 
this  total  above  29,000.  When  the 
number  of  people  enrolled  is  compared 
with  the  figure  for  the  previous  year, 
1946-1947,  a  significant  fact  becomes 
clear.  There  was  an  increase  of  at 
least  46  percent. 

More  Courses 

Such  remarkable  growth  indicates 
that  the  services  to  this  larger  group 
must  have  likewise  increased  over  the 
year  before.  This  was  true.  More 
courses  were  offered,  or  requested,  and 
more  were  actually  conducted.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  1,087  courses 
would  be  of  interest  to  more  people 
than  the  608  conducted  the  previous 
year. 

Another  reason  for  the  growth  in 
numbers  was  the  greater  accessability 
of  programs.  The  increased  number 
of  centers  made  adult  courses  more 
convenient  for  more  people.  The  total 
of  57  schools  was  an  increase  of  10 
over  the  preceding  year.  Greater  ease 
in  reaching  the  centers  and  more  varied 
and  broader  offerings,  together  with 
other  factors,  add  up  to  the  larger 
enrollment  reported. 

A  wholesome  development  during  the 
past  year  was  the  pooling  of  interests 
by  several  neighboring  communities, 
which  resulted  in  setting  up  a  center 


in  one  of  their  towns  to  serve  others 
in  that  immediate  vicinity.  This 
planned  cooperative  service  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  five  different  localities  and 
enabled  the  administration  to  offer  a 
program  of  better  quality  and  greater 
diversification  than  any  one  of  the 
communities  could  have  provided 
alone.’  This  was  a  matter  of  coopera¬ 
tive  planning  and  action. 

High  School  Buildings 

In  most  communities  high  school 
buildings  more  nearly  meet  the  physi¬ 
cal  requirements  of  adults  than  any 
other  building.  Not  only  is  the  furni¬ 
ture  more  suitable  as  to  size,  but  the 
equipment  of  special  rooms  makes  it 
l>ossible  to  house  more  of  the  courses 
adults  wish  than  does  the  equipment  of 
other  buildings.  Quite  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  practically  all  programs  were 
conducted  in  high  school  buildings. 
However,  the  principle  of  taking  the 
program  close  to  those  served  has 
caused  the  use  of  other  buildings,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  such  courses  as  those  for 
the  foreign-born. 

Perhaps  the_  major  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  boards  of  education 
generally  has  been  in  making  buildings 
available.  In  the  great  majority  of 
localities,  the  board  of  education  is  pro¬ 
viding  the  school  with  the  building  and 
with  heal  and  light.  To  these  fewer 
boards  added  janitorial  services.  In¬ 
creasingly,  boards  of  education  are 
also  providing  leadership  for  the  pro¬ 
grams;  they  do  so  by  appointing  a 
director  and  paying  bis  salary.  In  a 
lew  communities  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  repijrted  as  meeting  ail  costs, 
as  it  did  in  the  familiar  old-type 
evening  8<  hool. 

Many  of  the  general  adult  schools 
are  drawing  on  the  experience  and 
ability  of  lay  persons  to  advise  in  the 
program.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  an  advisory  committee. 
In  several  instances,  schools  which 
begin  without  such  committees  are 
planning  to  add  this  feature.  Most 


newly  organized  schools  have  from  the 
very  first  thought  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
planning  and  operation. 


Required  Attendance 

The  matter  thus  far  presented  has' 
dealt  with  the  characteristics  of  com¬ 
munity  adult  schools.  The  figures  do 
not  include  the  enrollment  of  four 
schools  separately  reported  as  purely. 
“64-session”  schools.  In  such  schools 
attendance  is  required  at  sessions  of 
at  least  two  hours,  three  nights  a  week, 
and  for  no  less  than  sixty-four  nights. 
For  these  1,443  more  students  can  b« 
added  to  the  enrollment  figures  men¬ 
tioned  earlier. 

To  the  29,000  in  the  community 
adult  schools  should  be  added  not  only 
the  1,443  noted  above,  but  3,624  m 
the  citizenship  classes  for  the  foreign 
born.  Work  with  adults  in  community 
centers,  and  services  rendered  through 
forums,  under  school  direction,  have 
brought  to  many  adults  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  opportunities  greatly 
appreciated  by  at  least  7,000  additional 
people.  When  all  the  figures  mentioned 
are  added  together  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  over  41,000  people  have 
been  served. 


Federal  Aid? 
You’ve  ’ad  It, 
It  Says  Here 

Federal  Aid  to  New  Jersey  schools 
amounted  to  $1,369,364.51  last  year. 
In  addition  emergency  school  funds  of 
$44,635,458  were  made  available.  At 
least  that  is  the  story  as  told  in  a  new 
leaflet,  (^79),  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  analyzing  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Funds  for  Education,  1946-47 
and  1947-48. 

The  grand  totals  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  are  $84,471,299.99  for  regular 
school  purposes,  and  $2,835,279,254 
for  emergencies. 

The  New  Jersey  “take”  is  made  up 
as  follows  in  the  report: 

Land  Grant  Colleges....  $117,429.80 
Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations .  145,064.35 

Agricultural  Extension 

Service .  209,163.88 

Vocational  Education . . .  535,516.48 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  362,140.00 
The  emergency  contributions  are  out¬ 
lined  as: 

School  lunches .  $1,106,752 

Schools  in  war-congested 

areas  .  12,345 

Education  and  training  of 

veterans .  36,737,640 

Surplus  property .  6,778,721 
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Custom  makes  Santa  a  seasonal  visitor — a  fortunate 
fact  for  those  of  us  who  are  called  on  to  do  Santa’s 
work.  But  sometimes  custom  is  not  so  considerate — 
sometimes  it  plays  a  costly,  wasteful  role. 

Take  school  buses,  for  instance.  For  years  custom 
dictated  that  school  buses  must  be  ordered  in  the 
spring  for  delivery  in  the  fall.  School  buses  were  like 
Santa — they  were  seasonal.  War  shortages  changed 
this  outlook.  Demand  for  buses  became  constant — 
it  was  not  confined  to  only  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year. 

This  has  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
buyer  and  the  manufacturer,  \fcar  ’round  buying  of 
buses  results  in  lower  costs  all  around;  in  better 
quality  and  workmanship  and  in  firmer  delivery 


dates.  Year  ’round  buying  eliminates  "peaks”  in  bus 
manufacture — periods  of  frantic  training  of  new 
help  to  meet  delivery  dates — help  which  must  be 
"laid  off”  and  lost  when  the  peak  has  passed.  For 
buses,  generally,  are  "custom  made”  to  meet  state 
and  local  requirements. 

Unlike  Santa,  a  new  school  bus  is  equally  wel¬ 
come  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  advantages  of 
year  ’round  buying  since  the  war  have  been  proved 
conclusively  in  lowered  costs,  better  quality  and 
faster  delivery.  Let’s  keep  school  buses  out  of  the 
"seasonal”  class — 


II 


Th«  Suptrior  “Honu»r,”  world's 
lafttt,  motl  modern  tchool  cooth. 
Suporior  has  pion»»r»d  moro  to/tty 
“firth"  than  alt  olh»r  school  bus 
monutocturors  combinod.  That's 
why  Suporior  It  firtl-in-lha-ti»ldl 
Contact  your  Suporior  distributor  for 
fitoroturo  on  tho  Suporior  4lf-Stoof 
Sofoty  Schoof  Coach.  Superior  Coach 
Corporotion,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Distributed  exclusively  by 

METROPOLITAN  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  WOLFINGTON  BODY  COMPANY,  INC. 
45-21-25  37th  StrMt  33rd  and  Arch  Strvat 

(At  Queans  Boulevard)  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ii  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  i 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
I^JEA  Attorney 

Is  a  teacher  who  has  been  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  four  years  entitled 
to  tenure? 

-No.  A  teacher  must  he  emploved 
as  a  regular  teacher  for  four  succes¬ 
sive  school  Nears  before  he  can  acquire 
tenure  under  the  State  law.  However, 
although  a  teacher  may  he  designated 
as  a  substitute,  if  he  is  in  effect  a 
regular  teacher  for  the  above  period, 
he  will  then  acquire  tenure.  In  other 
words,  if  the  teacher  in  question  is 
not  taking  the  place  of  another,  but 
has  his  own  class,  he  is  in  fact  a  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  and  if  this  continues  for 
four  school  years,  he  may  claim  ten¬ 
ure  regardle.ss  of  the  designation  as 
a  substitute. 

A  physical  education  teacher  permit¬ 
ted  two  students  to  “settle  a  RrudRc” 
by  enRaRinR  in  a  “sluRRing  match”  in 
the  Rymiiasium  of  the  school.  The 
teacher  admitted  that  he  did  not  warn 
the  students  of  the  dangers  involved 
and  he  also  admitted  that  he  had  not 
instructed  them  in  boxing  and  self- 
defense.  One  of  the  students  received 
a  blow  on  the  temple  and  became  un¬ 
conscious.  A  cerebral  hemorrhage  de¬ 
veloped  and  two  operations  were  re¬ 
quired.  Does  the  student  have  any 
rights  against  the  teacher? 

Yes.  It  ap|)ears  that  the  teacher 
was  negligent  in  not  having  wartjed 
the  students  of  the  danger  involved  in 
boxing  and  in  not  having  taught  them 
the  principles  of  self-defense  before 
permitting  this  '“slugging  match.” 

May  a  local  Board  of  Education  com¬ 
pel  a  teacher  to  teach  on  a  legal 
holiday  ? 

No.  The  Revised  Statutes  18:1.3-11.5 
contain  the  following  provision: 

“No  teacher  i-hali  be  required  to  teach 
school  on  any  day  declared  by  law  to  be  a 
public  holiday,  and  no  deduction  from  a 
teacher’*  salary  shall  be  made  by  reason 
of  the  fart  that  a  school  day  happens  to 
be  a  day  declared  by  law  to  he  a  public 
holiday.  .4ny  contract  made  in  violation 
of  this  section  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
as  ajcainst  a  teacher.” 

If  a  teacher  does  not  hold  an  appro¬ 
priate  teacher’s  certificate,  what  rights 
does  he  have  to  a  salary? 

No  teacher  shall  Ite  entitled  to  any 
salary  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  an 
appropriate  teacher’s  certificate.  R.  S. 
18:1.3-14. 


TAXATION 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

How  does  the  tax  effort  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  compare  with  its  ability  to  pay 
taxes? 

A  valid  measure  of  the  ability  of  a 
state  to  raise  tax  monies  is  the  income 
received  by  its  people.  The  L  nited 
States  Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
ports  that  in  1947  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  received  income  payments 
amounting  to  S6,740,0()0.(KX).  This 
means  that  the  residents  of  our  State 
obtained  in  1947  approximately  two 
and  one-half  times  the  income  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  1939.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
the  income  in  New  Jersey  for  1947 
was  double  the  1939  per  capita  figure. 

In  1947  the  per  capita  income  for 
the  forty-eight  states  as  a  whole  was 
SI, 323.  The  New  Jersey  per  capita 
income  was  SI. .542.  The  New  Jersey 
per  capita  income  in  1947  was  conse¬ 
quently  17  per  cent  above  the  national 
average.  For  the  year  1947  there  were 
only  eight  states  whose  per  capita  in¬ 
come  exceeded  that  of  New  Jersey. 
Clearly  then,  measured  by  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  its  people.  New  Jersey  has 
considerably  better  than  average  abil¬ 
ity  to  raise  tax  revenues.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  favorable  income  status  of 
its  people,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1948-49.  faces  a  S2(),- 
900,000  deficit  in  its  annual  budget. 

It  is  true  that  state  exjvenditures  have 
increased  as  a  result  of  inflationary 
pressures.  This  alone  does  not  account 
for  the  fiscal  plight  of  our  state  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  definite  “no  new  tax”  pol¬ 
icy  accounts  in  part  for  New  Jersey’s 
state  financial  difficulties.  This  policy 
results  in  a  comparatively  low  tax 
effort  being  made  by  the  State.  In  1947 
the  per  capita  tax  in  New  Jersey  was 
.S.34.4.3.  In  New  York  State  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  was  S49.65;  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  S71.21;  in  Michigan  S.58.48. 
The  per  capita  forty-eight-state  tax 
effort  was  .S47.75.  New  Jersey  w  as  levy¬ 
ing  taxes  in  1947  which  on  a  per  capita 
basis  were  28  per  cent  below  the  na¬ 
tional  average  for  all  the  states. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  broaden  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  tax  base  to  any  significant 
extent.  This  state  has  neither  an  in¬ 
come  or  a  general  sales  tax,  both  of 
which  are  used  in  many  states  as  lucra¬ 
tive  sources  of  revenue. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Wood,  ird 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

What  is  the  1949  certitication  to  the 
State? 

For  the  appropriation  needed  froa 
the  State  July  1,  1949,  the  Trustee! 
have  certified  to  the  State  Controller 
813.21.5,014.3.5.  This  is  broken  down 
into  the  following  items: 

Pension  Accumulation  Fund — 
84.638.117 
In  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund 
are  built  up.  during  the  active  servic! 
of  new -entrant  members,  the  reserve! 
necessary  to  support  at  retiremert 
their  promised  pensions. 

Aornial  Contributions  to  the  Pension 
fund— $231,815 
This  is  for  the  present-entrant  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  still  actively  employed. 
Deficiency  Appropriation  to  the 
Pension  Fund — $4,025,473 
»  This  is  three  per  cent  more  than  was 
certified  last  year,  increased  by  a  little 
over  $5,(KK)  in  order  to  fund  the  liabil¬ 
ity  on  account  of  the  .$400  minimum 
pension  law  of  last  year. 

Interest  to  Maintain  Reserves — 
$1,486,.5(K) 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  of 
interest  will  be  retjuired  frtnn  the  State 
in  order  that  the  interest  account  can 
support  apportionment  of  four  per 
cent  interest  to  the  reserves  for  all 
members  who  joined  before  July  1, 
1944).  and  three  per  cent  for  those  who 
joined  on  or  after  July  1,  1946. 
Expenses  of  Administration- — $151,944 
This  compares  with  8131..5.59  last 
year.  It  provides  for  normal  salarv  in¬ 
crements  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
who  have  not  attained  the  maximum 
of  their  grade. 

Interest  on  Diversion  Promise — ■ 
$179,683..35 

This  has  been  the  same  amount  for 
each  year  for  several  years. 

These  six  items  represent  our  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  They  aggregate  $10,713,- 
.5.32.35.  To  this  must  be  added  $2,.50l,- 
482  requested  by  the  Trustees  as  a  sup 
plemental  appropriation  in  order  to 
rer-over  with  one  year’s  interest,  the 
amount  by  which  our  deficiency  ap 
propriation  to  the  Pension  Fund  was 
reduced  in  the  1948  appropriation  act 
The  reduction  was  explained  as  being 
in  accord  with  recommended  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  proposal  was  implemented 
by  Senate  3.32,  which  failed  to  become 
a  law. 
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How  to  Enrich  an  Experience 


How  would  you  dramatize  the  plays  an  imp>ortant  part  in  improv- 
story  of  enriched  bread  for  boys  and  ing  their  eating  habits, 
girls  in  order  to  help  them  fully  Asking  community  leaders  with 
understand  and  appreciate  its  real  an  interesting  and  pertinent  story  to 
goodness?  come  to  the  classrtwm  is  one  of  the 

In  one  classroom  this  fall,  the  ways  that  community  resources  rnay 
pupils  prepared  a  simple  e.\hibit  of  be  brought  into  an  over-all  nutrition 
all  the  ingredients  that  go  into  program.  Suggestions  like  this  for 
bread.  Then  they  invited  a  well-  dramatizing  nutrition  study  are  part 
known  local  baker  to  their  class-  of  the  service  offered  through 
room.  He  told  them  how  carefully  General  Mills  “Program  of  Assist- 
he  must  blend  and  bake  these  nutri-  ance  in  Nutrition  and  Health 
tious  ingredients  and  how  enriched  Education” — now  in  its  fourth  year, 
bread  has  more  thiamine,  niacin,  Through  the  Program,  you  can  get 
rilx)Havin  and  iron  than  plain  or  much  help  in  starting  or  e.xpanding 
unenriched  bread.  This  type  of  your  own  nutrition  project, 
active  participation  means  more  For  full  information  write  to 
than  just  a  lesson  to  boys  and  girls.  Education  Section,  (ieneral  Mills, 
It  is  a  memorable  experience  that  Minneapolis  I,  Minn. 


These  Nvtritieii  Edecatieii  Materials  and  Services  are  years  for  the  askiog 

Teacher's  Guidebook  Evaluation  Devices 

Administrator  s  Handbook  •  Food  Habit  Survey  Forms 

Children’s  ^klets  (graded)  .  Nutrition  Information  Tests 
Classroom  Posters  ,  , 

Demonstration  Films  *  Lunchroom  Evaluation  Checklist: 

Food  Habits  Survey  Data  Teacher  Training  Aids 
Nutrition  News  Service  Special  Counselling  Service 


I 
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isted  in  the  structure  of  school  hnaoaj 
t  ^  ^  09 J ^  Jersey,  and  that  one  of  theiei 

tkC  i€ix  went  i€p  ‘Weaknesses”  had  arisen  “from  thej 

'  property  tax  situation.  While  the 
schools  have  had  to  depend  upon  the 
$  from  an  addrets  hy  Jacob  Fox^  Counsel  of  the  Newark  property  tax  almost  entirely  for  then 
»/  Education,  before  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  support,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  hai 


been  slow  in  taking  from  the  property 
tax  the  undue  burden  of  all  goven* 
ment,  state  and  local.” 

In  193(3  the  tax  rate  in  the  largMl 
city  of  the  state  was  $3.28.  In  1933  the 
average  municipal  tax  rate  throughsM 
the  state  was  $3.76. 

In  1944  came  a  new  plan, — this  one 
proposed  by  the  Educational  Plannin{ 
Commission.  It  was  the  result  of  i 
seven  year  study  made  by  research 


IN  1932  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  the  present  Commissioner,  Dr. 

appointed  a  Commission  on  School  John  E.  Bosshart. 

Finance.  Thomas  N.  McCarter  was  After  a  year  of  study,  with  the  as- 
named  as  chairman;  and  the  members  sistance  of  a  staff  of  experts  headed 
included,  among  other  prominent  New  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  of  Columbia 
Jersey  citizens,  the  then  Commissioner  University,  the  Governor’s  Commission 
of  Education,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  reported  that  basic  weaknesses  ex- 


\  juaf 


question 


of  state  revenues,  the  balance  froa 
the  state  school  tax. 

In  1945  the  tmx  rate  in  Newark  hai 
risen  to  $5.56.  '  The  average  tax  rate  ii 
the  state  was  $4.74. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1945  then 
came  another  commission.  This  one 
was  the  “Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Educational  Opportunity.”  The 
commission  early  in  1946,  reported 
a  new  plan.  This  one  called  for  the 
repeal  of  the  school  tax,  and  a  state 
aid  program  costing  about  $13,500,000. 
So  in  1946  we  got  the  state  aid  pro¬ 
gram  now  known  as  the  Pascoe  plan. 

By  1946  Newark’s  tax  rate  hai 
climbed  to  $5.56;  and  the  average  ma- 
niripal  tax  rate  had  reached  ^.11. 

In  1947  things  began  to  happen. 
Costs  skyrocketed  further.  Sizable 
increases  in  teachers’  salaries  had  to 


A\lial  doYOU 

Tvanl  moat 

when  you  travel? 


ommended  by  the  new  commission,  but 
reduced  to  $9,500,000  the  proposed 
$13,000,000  which  all  hands  agreed 
was  an  irreducible  minimum. 

The  1948  statute  permits  an  addi- 


Almost  everyone  has  a  different  answer  to  that  question!  Teachers  will 
be  interested  in  the  replies  below,  because  of  their  frequent  trips  .  .  . 
to  teaching  assignments,  conventions,  on  vacations,  and  for  educational 
credits.  Whatever  your  preference  may  be,  when  traveling,  you’ll  find 
that  Greyhound  will  come  nearest  meeting  it.  Next  time  you  plan  a 
trip  anywhere  in  America,  phone  or  call  on  your  Greyhound  agent. 


“Everything's  so  high— I 
wont  to  save  money!" 

You'll  save  money  on  every  Grey- 
hound  tr'tp!  Fares  are  lower 
than  any  other  transportation¬ 
less  than  driving  you  own  car. 


“I  wont  to  get  home  from 
school  on  week-ends." 

Then  go  Greyhound!  It  serves 
hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges 
—  in  many  cases  stops  right  at 
campus  gates. 


“I  like  to  see  things,  meet 
people,  hove  a  good  time..." 

It’s  truly  more  Jun  traveling 
Greyhound— you  meet  such  con¬ 
genial  people,  see  America’s 
beauty  spots  close-up,  hy  highway. 


*\  wont  convenience— many 
schedules,  well-timed." 

Then  Greyhound's  for  you! 
There  are  many  departures 
daily,  timed  at  most  convenient 
hours  .  .  .  prompt  arrivals,  too. 


NOMINA  TING  COMMITTEE 

The  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  at  NJEA  Headquarters 
at  6:00  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1949.  At  this  first  meeting 
it  will  receive  proposals  for  nom¬ 
inations  for  President.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association.  These 
offices  are  to  be  filled  by  state  elec¬ 
tion  next  November. 


Glassboro  STC 


THEY  BREAK  EVTO  PRINT 


Marks  Its  25 


Years  Service 


Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  is  25  years  old.  It 
observed  its  quarter-century 
of  service  with  a  special  as¬ 
sembly,  a  commemorative 
booklet,  a  football  game 
(lost),  an  open-house  session, 
an  alumni  dinner,  and  a  re¬ 
dedication  service.  A  25th 
anniversary  booklet  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion. 

Five  members  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  faculty  were  on  hand  to 
recall  the  early  days.  They 
were  Grace  Bagg.  Florence 
Dare  Boyd,  Marion  Little, 
John  Sangree,  and  Seymour 
G.  Winans. 

The  Gla.ssboro  institution 
began  with  the  purchase  of 
an  estate,  the  Whitney  home, 
which  now  serves  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  house.  In  addition  to 
its  main  building,  it  boasts 
two  dormitories,  17  veterans 
housing  units,  demonstration 
schools,  and  a  college  camp. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  President,  Dr. 
J.  J.  Savitz,  in  1937. 


Olga  Achtenhagen  of  Plain- 
field  and  Paul  H.  Van  Ness 
of  Newark  are  authors  of 
articles  in  the  November  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Clearing  House. 


Around  the  State 


Urban  W.  Chase  has  been 
moved  up  from  the  high 
school  principalship  to  be 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Weehawken.  He  succeeds 
Wilfred  H.  Graves. 


The  New  Jersey  Herald 
News  this  year  added  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Valentine,  head  of 
the  Manual  Training  School 
at  Bordentown,  to  its  “Hall 
of  Fame”  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  State. 


The  High  School  Journal 
has  also  been  concerned  with 
the  Toms  River  Experiment 
Dr.  Finck  outlined  30  years 
of  curriculum  changes  at 
that  school  in  the  October 
Journal. 


School  Executive  will  soon 
publish  an  article  by  Carle- 
ton  M.  Saunders  of  Bridge- 
water  Township  on  "The  Role 
of  the  School  in  Good  Com¬ 
munity  Relations.” 


Audio-Visual  Aids 
Placed  "On  Trial" 


It’s  Doctor  Malcolm  Rob¬ 
ertson  in  Morris  County.  The 
supervising  principal  at  Mine 
Hill  has  his  thesis  on  “The 
Preparation  of  Teacher  Hand¬ 
books”  approved  by  NYU. 


Emile  DeSnoo  is  now  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  He  was  formerly  at 
Alpha,  and  president  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


Evan  H.  Thomas  of  Belle¬ 
ville  recently  attempted  to 
define  a  “Progressive  Teach¬ 
er"  in  School  Executive. 


Audio-visual  aids  will  be  put 
on  trial  at  the  Teaching  Aids 
Conference  at  Montclair  STC 
December  10.  The  charge 
will  be  “gross  inefficiency  and 
waste  of  time,”  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  Edgar  C.  Bye 
of  the  New  Tools  of  Learning 
Bureau,  has  provided  ample 
witnesses  for  the  defense.  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  Robert 
H.  Morrison  will  be  judge. 

The  “trial.”  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  8:()0  P.  M.,  will  be 
preceded  by  a  full  day  of  ex¬ 
hibits  of  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment  and  demonstrations  of 
the  use  of  materials  in  class¬ 
rooms. 

On  the  following  day  there 
will  be  group  meetings  under 
Esther  L.  Berg,  Irvine  H. 
Millgate,  and  Dr,  E.  D.  Part¬ 
ridge,  and  a  general  session  to 
hear  an  address  on  “The  New 
Look  in  Teaching”  by  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 


The  Toms  River  Course  in 
Family  Relationships  again 
received  national  attention  in 
the  October  24  issue  of  This 
Week  with  pictures  of  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  Finck,  its  origin¬ 
ator,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Force,  its  teacher. 


Is  Summer  School 
Voluntary  or  Not? 


Charles  V.  Anderson  of 
South  Side  High  School  Is  the 
new  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark’s  High  School  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation. 


Practical  Home  Economics 
in  November  carried  an 
article,  “From  Soup  to 
Silver,”  by  Helen  Raymond 
of  Carlstadt. 


N.  J.  Schoolwomen 


Hear  Musicians 


The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  of  New 
Jersey  featured  e-xcellent 
music.  Michael  O’Duffy,  Irish 
tenor,  and  Elizabeth  Blewett, 
harpist,  were  heard.  Miss 
Blewitt  is  a  Newark  school 
librarian.  Dr.  Maurice  Leahy 
introduced  the  artists. 

The  business  session  was 
largely  devoted  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  scholarship  plans 
of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Pau¬ 
line  Peterson  presided. 


A  Virginia  teacher  has 
asked  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court  to 
rule  on  a  problem  affecting 
every  teacher — whether  sum¬ 
mer  school  expenses  are  de¬ 
ductible  from  income  tax. 

Mrs.  Nora  Payne  Hill 
claims  $239  deductions  as  ex¬ 
penses  of  summer  school  at 
Columbia.  She  says  that  It  is 
required  by  state  authorities 
to  hold  her  job.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Lawyers  argue  that  this 
is  part  of  her  normal  personal 
expenses. 

Judge  William  W.  Arnold 
says  it’s  a  very  interesting 
question,  and  directed  that 
briefs  be  filed.  The  decision 
will  set  a  precedent  important 
to  all  teachers. 


Want  Math  Teachers 
In  New  York  Group 

New  Jersey  mathematics 
teachers  are  being  invited  to 
meet  with  the  mathematics 
section  of  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Experimental 
Study  of  Education.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  is  Professor 
Howard  F.  Fehr,  of  Columbia, 
formerly  of  Montclair. 

Scheduled  for  December  4 
is  a  session  to  discuss  “The 
Second  Track  Program.” 
Speakers  are  Professor  Virgil 
S.  Madlory  of  Montclair  and 
Harry  Sitorner  of  Brooklyn. 


H.  S.  Principals 
Meet  at  Princeton 


High  School  principals  are 
meeting  with  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board  at 
Princeton  University  on  De¬ 
cember  7.  They  will  discu.ss 
with  the  Board  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  its  work.  This  meet¬ 
ing  is  designed  to  enable  high 
school  principals  to  learn  at 
first  hand  the  new  viewpoints 
in  the  matter  of  college  ad¬ 
missions. 


Hold  Out  Hope 
For  Pay  Boost 
In  N.  J.  Schools 


The  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  insisted  on  a  uniform 
salary  policy  for  its  teachers 
when  it  acted  on  the  Rutgers 
budget  at  its  November  meet-  ' 
ing.  It  approved  the  budget 
requests  with  the  provision 
that  "requests  for  salary  in¬ 
crements  be  harmonized  with 
the  requests  which  this  Board 
presented  for  the  State  teach¬ 
ers  colleges.” 

In  the  budgets  for  the  state 
teachers  colleges,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  all  the  salary  incre¬ 
ments  were  in  accordance 
with  the  present  salary  sched¬ 
ule:  in  the  Rutgers  budget 
the  increments  were  based  on 
a  proposed  salary  schedule 
and,  in  addition,  there  were 
also  requested  two  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  increments. 

However,  there  is  hope  in 
the  whole  field  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  salaries.  Under  a  law 
passed  last  year  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  this  area  are  to  come 
from  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  Dr.  William  S. 
Carpenter  has  agreed  to  have 
an  outside  specialist  make  a 
study  in  this  field  as  a  basis 
for  a  report  and  recontunen- 
dations.  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
former  head  of  the  saiary 
committee  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Board  for  state  teachers 
coilege  residents  pupils  goes 
up  a  dollar  a  week  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  The  Board  made  an 
increase  from  $9  a  week  to 
$10  a  week.  The  January 
date  was  set  to  stave  off  an 
actual  shortage  in  the  food 
account  for  the  school  year. 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
failure  of  the  $50,000,000 
bond  issue  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  attempt  to 
provide  needed  facilities  in 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
would  continue.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  indicated  a  belief  that 
the  Rutgers  aspects  of  the 
bond  issue  had  been  over¬ 
emphasized  in  the  pre-elec¬ 
tion  discussions,  and  that  the 
public  at  large  had  been  un¬ 
aware  that  the  institutions 
and  teachers  colleges  would 
share  in  the  money. 
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NtW  HFADS  or  ASSOCIATIONS 


Association  Crosswt)r<! 

By  If  .  STEU  ART  TAYLOR 

Montclair 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jeffries 
Northtteld  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Celeste  Hammell 
Fairview  Education  Assn. 
Alphonse  D’Acierno 
Garfield  School  Assn. 
Gertrude  Gersten 

Hillsdale  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Nielsen* 
Lyndhurst  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Sharpe 
Wyckoff  Teachers*  A.ssn. 
Mary  Colvey* 

Bordentown  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Martin 

Riverside  Teachers’  Assn. 
Elizabeth  Schuler 
Camden  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Pratt 
Audubon  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Gladys  Cope 
Gloucester  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Howard  Roth  well 

Haddon  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Adam  Martin 

Cape  May  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mary  E.  Noaker* 

Wildwood  Teacher.s’  As^n. 
William  Chapman 

Belleville  'Teachers’  Assn. 
Alfred  C.  Ramsay 

Glen  Ridge  Teachers’  Assn. 
Doris  A.  Cox 

Livingston  Faculty  Assn. 
James  Sampsel 

Nutley  Teachers’  Assn. 
Frances  A.  Beam* 

Orange  Teachers’  Assn. 
Harold  Butterworth 
Verona  Teachers’  Assn. 
Sarah  E.  Stump 

Swedesboro  'Teachers’  As.sn. 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Lord 
Westville  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Josephine  F.  Conroy 
The  Grade  Teachers’  A.ssn. 
Camille  Ciuzio 

North  Bergen  Teacher.s’ 
Assn. 

Vincent  Gilligan 

Weehawken  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

William  J.  Collis 

Hamilton  Twp.  Teachers’ 
A.ssn. 

Anthony  J.  Mazza* 

Middlesex  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Meyer 

Middlesex  Borough  Teach¬ 
ers’  Club 

Harold  L.  Wickholm* 
Piscataway  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Eugene  Dobrzynski 
South  Amboy  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Joseph  P.  Kisko 

South  Plainfield  Teacher.s’ 
A.ssn. 

Kenneth  R.  Hemmerly* 
South  River  Teachers’  Assn. 
E.  H.  Wanner 
Asbury  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Dominic  Lally 
Atlantic  Highlands  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Zeb  Griswold 
English  town  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Mrs.  Alida  R.  Chamberlain 
Keansburg  Teachers’  Assn. 
Melvin  Jones 

Key  port  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Shaw 

Neptune  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Gail  Snowdon 
Ocean  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn. 
Margaret  Belcher 
Chatham  'Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Julia  T.  Churi 

Mine  Hill  Teachers’  Assn. 
Grace  B.  Page* 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Education  Assn. 

Marie  V.  Duffy 

Wharton  Teachers’  Assn. 

>  E.  Paul  Bridenbaugh 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Ruth  Threlfall 

Little  Falls  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Ellis 

North  Haledon  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk* 

Paterson  Teachers’  Assn. 
William  W.  Probert 

Paterson  Principals’  Assn. 
Sara  Lounsbury 

Lower  Penns  Neck  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Howard  Morris 
Pilesgrove  Education  A.ssn. 
John  W.  Utz 

Pernardsville  Teachers’ 
Organization 
Mrs.  Grace,  A.  Howes 
Bernards  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Franchino 
Bridgewater  Twp.  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Emily  Potopowitz 
Manville  Teachers’  Assn. 
How'ard  Bruce 
Newton  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Hilda  Meyerson 
Stanhope  Teachers’  As.sn. 
Emily  Robbins 
Sussex  Teachers’  Club 
Diana  L.  Wordelmann* 

Clark  Twp.  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Charles  E.  Howard 
Cranford  Teachers’  Assn. 
Elizabeth  H.  Birch 
Elementary  Teachers’ 

Assn.,  Elizabeth 
Edward  Gottlieb 
Hillside  Teachers’  Assn. 
Grace  E.  Rauch* 

Mountainside  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Kathryn  Kuntz 
Warren  County  Education 
A.ssn. 

Sidney  Effross* 

Blairstown  Twp.  Teachers’ 
A.ssn. 

Kathryn  Kuntz 

Washington  Teachers’  As.sn. 


*  Re-elected. 


Horizontal 

1.  Executive  Secretary  of  our 
.^ssriciation 

4.  Initials  of  our  .\ssociation 

8.  If  2  and  2  make  4.  you  can 

y.  Abbreviated  greeting 

11.  Initials  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  President 

12.  Sixth  note  in  musical  scale 

13.  What  teachers  shouldn’t 
have,  but  do 

15.  Degree,  usually  worth 
money 

16.  What  you’re  on  -all  day 

17.  High  scho<d  (ahhr.) 

19.  What  you'd  like  to  say 
when  asked  to  serve  on 
another  committee 

20.  What  you  do  say 

22.  The  academic  .Macy’s  for 
courses  and  degrees 
<  ahhr. ) 

24.  Most  common  of  degrees 

25.  The  promise  some  of  you 
made,  others  hope  to  make 

26.  And 

28.  Preposition 

.30.  Where  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone 

.32.  .Small  letters  (ahhr.) 

.34.  What  you  feel  like  saying 
to  the  boss,  at  times 

.37.  Many  of  you  were  one,  a 
few  years  ago 

.'38.  Old  cars  use  a  great  deal 
of  it 

40.  New  England  state  tahhr.) 

41.  (ireat  American  meeting 
place  and  source  of  stories 

42.  Secretary  of  our  T.  P.  an«l 
A.  F,  to  whom  you  should 
write  once  in  five  years. 

43.  A  strong  tendency  in  cur¬ 
riculum  construction  today. 


Vertical 

1.  Where  some  teachers  park 
problems 

2.  Girl’s  name 

3.  Would  that  all  bills  were 
(ahhr.) 

5.  Journal  Square  is  the  heart 
of  it  (abbr.) 

6.  Tree  associated  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  Penn,  etc. 

7.  Association  (abbr.) 

9.  Pronoun  often  heard  ia 
women’s  rooms 

10.  What  some  women  teach¬ 
ers  have 

1.3.  Where  you- stand  in  line 
Itefore  Christmas 

14.  (Juiet! 

16.  There’s  one  in  every  faculty 

18.  What  you  watch,  until 
you’re  on  tenure. 

19.  Note  well  (abbr. I 

20.  S)rae  of  you  were  wearing 
it  a  few  years  ago 

21.  Knock  out  (abbr.) 

23.  Nutmeg  state  (abbr.) 

27,  Some  of  your  pupils  are 
very 

29.  Preposition 

30.  First  person  plural,  objec¬ 
tive  case 

31.  Drill,  of  which  you  have 
two  a  month,  usually  oi 
the  29th  or  30th. 

33.  Lalntr  organization  (abbr.) 

35.  llnited  Nations  (abbr.) 

36.  Try  it  without  putting  yoai 
tongue  between  your  leelk 

37.  If  your  great  grandfather 
was  a  damnyankee  he  may 
have  l>elonged  to  it. 

.39.  Behidil! 

41.  Better  use  Lifebuoy! 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


How*s  Your  Equipment? 


Pity  the  poor  business  education 
teacher  who  is  still  training  pupils  on 
the  old-fashioned  typewriter  and  dic¬ 
tation  notebook. 

Technology  is  bursting  with  new 
office-practice  machines. 

(1)  Most  of  the  typewriter  manu¬ 
facturers  are  introducing  electric  tyj)e- 
writers. 

(2)  The  Dictaphone  Corporation  is 
on  the  market  with  a  device  called  the 
Meniohelt-  -a  small  plastic  belt  which 
records  dictation  and  which  can  he 
mailed  or  filed. 

(3)  Soundscriber  Corp.  now  offers 
to  the  users  of  its  dictation  recording 
machines  a  device  called  the  sound- 
eraser.  This  device  removes  the  record¬ 
ing  which  the  dictator  d«)es  not  want 
by  a  spinning  process.  The  old  disk 
can  be  re-used  for  new  dictation. 

(4)  The  International  Business 
Machines  is  marketing  electronic  de¬ 
vices  which  do  intricate  tasks  in  calcu¬ 
lation,  sorting,  and  timing. 

And.  in  view  of  inflation,  one  com¬ 
pany  is  manufacturing  an  adding 
machine  which  can  handle  figures 
running  into  billions. 

At  a  national  business  show'  in  New 
York  City  other  new  office  devices 


including  automatic  typewriters  were 
exhibited.  An  addresso-typer  now 
permits  complete  typing  of  a  letter  from 
a  head  to  conclusion  without  manual 
attention.  It' types  about  200  letters 
an  average  day  and  can  address  1200 
envelopes  in  the  same  period. 

Push-button  stenography  is  featured 
in  the  “robot-typer”.  The  typist  inserts 
oidy  the  salutation  on  the  letter  and 
pushes  a  button.  A  single  typist  can 
operate  four  rolwit-typers  set  up  as 
a  battery. 

Push-Button  FarminK? 

Pity  also  the  poor  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  teacher  who  has  only  an  old 
plow  or  tractor  to  work  with.  At  a 
demonstration  of  farm  machines  gov¬ 
ernment  experts  showed  farmers  how 
to  use: 

1 .  The  tree-planter,  for  farmers  who 
wish  to’  make  tree-growing  an  art. 
'I’he  tree-planter  can  set  out  60  to  65 
trees  a  minute. 

2.  The  contour  liner,  which,  mounted 
on  a  jeep  or  tractor,  marks  out  contour 
lines  without  the  use  of  present  sur¬ 
veyor  instruments. 

3.  The  scrub-destroyer  which  rides 
through  underbrush,  grinds  it  up  and 
dumps  it  back  on  the  ground  as 
fertilizer. 


T«^a€*hor  l^redit  IJnianN  in  New  4er$iey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St,  School,  Delanco 
Camdenf  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
Elast  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave,,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  761  Elm  St..  Arlington. 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


If  yon  knew  when  disability  would  occur, 
how  long  it  would  last,  and  how  much  it 
would  cost,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
set  aside  funds  to  take  rare  of  the.se  bills. 
Unfortunately,  surh  foresight  is  impossible. 

Rut,  there  are  thousands  of  teachers  who 
know  that  if  they  meet  with  sickness  or 
accident,  the  cost  to  them  will  he  just  a 
few  dollars  a  year  —  the  cost  of  their 
TPU  membership. 

Through  TPU  membership,  yon  get 
prompt,  generous  payments  for  any  con¬ 
fining  illness  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
hospital.  In  addition,  yon  enjoy  “peace  of 
mind”,  knowing  there  is  outside  financial 
aid  in  rase  of  emergency. 

Be  wise.  Send  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  details  about  TPU’s  complete  protec¬ 
tion! 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
114  N.  Prince  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  about 
TPU’s  complete  protection. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

State . 

Send  information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-HACHER  □ 


Non-teachers  are  offered  similar  protection 
in  Clergymens  Beneficial  Association  [for 
clergymen  and  church  members^  under 
same  management  as  TPV. 
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TO  FILL  A  BUILDING 


Last  month  we  reported  that  Union 
— in  Union  County — hoped  to  com¬ 
plete  its  big  new  high  school  addition 
by  next  September.  Here’s  how  it  is 
preparing  to  occupy  that  building  to 
good  advantage. 

Last  year  it  organized  an  Adminis¬ 
trative  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  schools  and 
groups  within  the  educational  staff. 
The  proposal  to  work  on  the  curriculum 
came  from  this  group  and  was  quickly- 


approved  by  the  Board  of  education. 
Representatives  from  the  staff  and 
board  met  personally  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  University  and  of 
Teachers’  College  and  were  also  in 
touch  with  Yale.  Pennsylvania  and 
Harvard.  The  Teachers’  College  staff 
agreed  to  aid  in  a  cooperative  program 
of  curriculum  improvement. 

The  program  has  two  distinct  parts. 
The  high  school  has  been  on  double 
session  for  eleven  years.  During  that 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Lucy  Fitch  Perkins* 

TWIN  SERIES 


ifi 


The  Twin  Books 
are  a  series  of 
children’s  stories 
w'ritten  and 
illustrated  by 
Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins.  Each 
book  is  about  a  different  country  or  dif¬ 
ferent  fjeriod  in  history.  The  main  char¬ 
acters  arc  always  twins,  a  boy  and  girl, 
same  ages  as  the  children  for  whom  these 
popular  books  arc  written. 

In  fact,  these  books  are  so  popular  with 
young  readers  from  ages  6  to  i  2  that 
when  they  first  appeared  several  decades 
ago,  the  phenomenal  number  of  3  million 
found  their  way  into  homes,  schools  and 
public  libraries. 

Today  with  radio,  aviation,  movies  and 
fast  press  hanng  brought  the  whole  world 
and  its  different  people — the  Dutch, 
English,  Chinese,  Italian,  Filipino,  Bel¬ 
gian,  etc.,  etc. — close  together,  there  is 
a  global  thinking  which  touches  even  the 
youngest  members  of  every  family. 
Parants,  laachort  and  librarians  all  over 
the  country,  still  recall  the  fascinating 
way  Mrs.  Perkins,  through  picture  and 
story,  establishes  friendliness  between 
youthful  Americans  and  her  Tw'ins  of 
many  nationalities.  So  they  began  to 


knock  on  the  doors  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Twin  Series  to  make  them  available 
at  once  to  this  generation  of  grade  school 
boys  and  girls. 

This  demand  has  resulted  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  complete  new  edition  of  the 
Twin  Books — same  entertaining,  active 
sketches;  same  lively,  interesting  tales; 
but  in  a  new  format  conforming  with 
accepted  educational  standards  for  today ’s 
juvenile  literature. 

If  further  interested,  just 
stop  at  your  bookstore 
or  talk  to  the 
Children’s 
Librarian  at  your 
public  library. 

This  infermertion 

fromWisirsEoWASD, 

. (luted  for  her 

course  in  Children’s 
Literature,  North¬ 
western  University; 
autfiority  in  Creative 
Dramatics  for  Children; 
author  Play -making  fur  Children; 
and,  at  director  Children's  Theater,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  hat  produced  two  Twin  B<MikB  dramatized 
by  Mrs.  Perkins'  daughter,  Eleanor  Perkins. 

tf'e  hope  the  foregoing  it  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
riglej’s  Spearmint  Gum 
helpful  to  them.  _ 


Wrigky’s  Spearmint  Gum  is  your  standard 
of  quality  for  roal  chawing  satisfaction. 


time  an  excellent  basic  academic  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  maintained,  but  many 
parts  of  a  complete  program  have  been 
sadly  curtailed  and  neglected.  For 
example,  only  seventy  (70)  pupils  out 
of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  can  take 
Art  because  of  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space.  When  the  new  high  school 
addition  is  ready,  ■  Union  wants  to 
expand  services  to  its  boys  and  girl*. 

Consequently  consultants  are  work¬ 
ing  with  its  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
.Art.  Music.  Home  Economics,  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts.  Speech  and  Dramatics,  and 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  plan¬ 
ning  an  expanded  program  in  these 
fields.  In  order  to  secure  necessary 
equipment  and  personnel  this  portion 
of  the  work  must  be  finished  by 
February  1949. 

I'he  basic  program  in  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  is  niuck 
more  vital.  Although  they  call  it  cur¬ 
riculum  improvement,  the  goal  is  really 
improvement  of  teaching  procedures 
and  particularly  a  change  in  basic  phil¬ 
osophy  on  the  part  of  many  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  This  program  is  expected  to 
carry  over  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  In  order  to  keep  the  program 
moving  the  Board  of  Education  has 
appointed  Elizabeth  A.  Huntington,  a 
classroom  teacher,  as  Curriculum  Co¬ 
ordinator.  Miss  Huntington  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  J.  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

Without  scholastic  credit  at  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  approximately  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Union  staff  have  been  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  program.  In  the 
elementary  group  only  about  thirty 
originally  signed  up.  At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  over  ninety  were  present.  The  basic 
question  agreed  upon  as  a  starting 
point  was,  “How  do  we  find  out  more 
about  our  individual  pupils?”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Marcella 
Lawler,  who  are  directing  the  work, 
Alice  Miel,  Ruth  Strang,  Ruth  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Harry  Scott,  I.illian  Locke, 
Edwin  Ziegfeld,  Ernest  Harris  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  from  Teachers  College  aid 
the  program. 

Union  is  also  at  work  on  a  public 
relations  program  to  fit  in  with  the 
whole  picture.  It  wants  puyiils,  par¬ 
ents  and  the  community  to  understand 
what  it  is  attempting  to  do,  and  to 
aid  wherever  possible.  Probably  the 
most  healthy  sign  in  this  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of 
Edin’ation.  l.ed  by  President  Herbert 
J.  Stein,  and  Kenneth  Yandell  the 
(Chairman  of  the  F^ducation  (]ominit- 
tee,  the  entire  Board  has  responded 
splendidly  to  the  challenge.  The  Board 
is  convinced  that  the  returns  in  im¬ 
proved  instruction,  changed  philoso¬ 
phies,  up-to-date  curricula  and  course* 
of  study,  and  better  publh*  relations  and 
community  understanding  will  be  well 
worth  the  expenditures  involved. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Americans  Want  More  Music  in  Schools 


Aniericans  believe  overwhelmingly 
that  every  child  should  get  training 
on  musical  instruments  in  school,  while 
the  training  actually  provided  is  far 
behind  public  desires.  The  people 
lielieve  the  training  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  tax  funds,  should  in  most  cases 
be  free  to  the  student,  should  be 
oifered  during  school  hours,  and 
slioiild  be  rewarded  with  credit 
toward  graduation. 

These  facts  are  revealed  in  a  survey 
being  conducted  for  the  American 
Music  Conference  by  an  independent 
New  York  research  organization,  A.  S. 
Bennett  Associates,  under  the  direction 


of  Dr.  Albert  Haring  of  Indiana 
University. 

Most  startling  fact  in  the  findings 
to  date  is  that  85  per  cent  of  all 
families  believe  class  instruction  on 
musical  instruments  should  be  offered 
in  the  schools  in  the  same  way  as  cook¬ 
ing  classes,  manual  training  or  physical 
education — paid  for  out  of  tax-sup¬ 
ported  school  funds.  Those  queried 
included  many  families  without  chil¬ 
dren,  yet  the  willingness  to  support 
music  training  through  taxes  was 
emphatic.  Only  6.1  per  cent  voiced 
opposition. 

Of  the  respondents  who  are  in  favor 


of  payment  from  school  funds,  62.8% 
say  the  lessons  should  be  given  free; 
only  24.7%  think  a  small  additional 
charge  should  be  made. 

The  answers  from  the  same  group 
on  whether  lessons  should  be  given 
during  school  hours  and  whether 
credits  towards  graduation  should  be 
given  for  music  logically  follow  the 
same  tack:  68.4%  think  school  time 
should  be  used  and  85.2%  think  credit 
should  be  given  for  music  study. 


If  the  world  can  be  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  worth  of  man,  in  the 
dignity  of  man,  in  the  characteristic 
perfection  of  man,  it  can  be  governed 
in  peace  .  .  .  Archibald  MacLeish. 


This  Is  New  Jersey 
Now  In  Fifth  Year 

Activities  of  New  Jersey  young 
|)eople  are  in  the  spotlight  on  the  fall 
series  of  THIS  IS  NEW  JERSEY 
radio  programs  presented  each  week 
by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  and  designed  par¬ 
ticularly  for  in-school  listening.  The 
15-minute  programs  dramatize  selected 
inciderils  concerned  with  current  and 
historical  events,  traditions,  business 
development,  community  ventures,  dis¬ 
tinguished  residents,  and  government 
projects  of  particular  significance  to 
the  slate.  Topics  are  suggested  by  a 
teachers’  radio  advisory  committee. 

Topics  on  the  fall  schedule  include 
When  Dinosaurs  Roamed  New  Jersey; 
Our  Winter  Bird  Residents;  books  with 
jersey  settings  written  for  young  people 
by  present-day  New  Jersey  authors; 
and  a  series  of  On-lhe-Job  stories  which 
features  The  Professional  Santa  Claus; 
The  Travelers  Aid  Society;  the  Railway 
Postman  and  Rugmaking  in  Netv 
Jersey. 

A  trained  cast  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Andrews,  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  Trenton  Slate  Teachers  College, 
enacts  the  original  scripts,  which  are 
then  tran.scrihed  and  provided  to  radio 
stations  who  wish  to  present  THIS  IS 
NEW  JERSEY  as  a  public  service 
feature. 

Booklets  summarizing  each  topic  and 
listing  collateral  reading  are  available 
to  teachers  and  interested  radio  listen¬ 
ers  upon  re(|uesl  to  the  .State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Development.  .520 
East  Stale  Street,  Trenton.  The  depart¬ 
ment  also  has  established  a  record 
lending  lihrary  for  the  benefit  of 
s«-hools  unable  to  receive  thn  program 
in  the  classn)om.  Now  in  its  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  broadcast.  THIS  IS 
NEW  JERSEY  is  prcs«‘nlcd  over  12 
latlio  .stations  in  the  New  Jers«‘y 
listening  area. 


A  school  desk 
to  “grow  in"., 
both  physically 
and  mentally 


American 
Folding  Chair  44 

Handy  for  a  host  of  achool 
uaen.  Five-ply  urea-reein- 
bonded  hardwood  neat, 
durably  lacquered.  Tri¬ 
angular,  reinforced  tubu¬ 
lar  steel  frame;  aolid- 
ateel  croea  braces.  Re¬ 
placeable  rubber  feet. 


c^meucmSeaUfijiGm^/any 


Amertcan 
Vnivertal  Lifting  Lid 
DnkNo.4d4 


American  Universal  Desk  No.  434  contributes 
significantly  to  the  physical  and  educational  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  child  because  it  is  engineered  to  help 
relieve  certain  stresses  induced  by  classroom  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  .  encourage  healthy,  balanced  posture  .  .  . 
and  reduce  eyestrain. 

Both  desk  and  seat  are  adjustable  to  varying 
heights  .  .  .  deep-curved  back  with  self-adjusting 
lower  rail  to  fit  all  occupants.  Seat,  back  and  desk 
top  are  of  hot-pressed  urea-resin-bonded  plyw<x)d, 
for  maximum  strength  and  moisture  resistance. 
Write  now  for  details  on  how  to  modernize  your 
school  with  American  Universal  Desk  No.  434. 


Evorything  in  fina  school  furnihira 

American  Universal  Desks;  Envoy  Chairs,  Desks, 
and  Tablet-Arm  Chairs;  Universal  Tables;  Steed 
Folding  Chairs;  and  Bodiform  Auditorium  Chairs. 


DinUributom 

wo.tosiEkDf..NmiKS»T.NG  ^  SNELLENBURG  A  COMPANY 

Munufoetursr  of  School,  Audiiorium,  Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
Th.otr.,  Church,  Tron.porfolien,  AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 
Slodium  Sooilng,  and  Folding  Choir*  1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


Christmas  Tree  Toys 


Jumpini  Jack  of  heavy  white  pai»er  shows 
front  ami  hac-k  view.  The  two  parts  for 
each  arm  ami  leg  are  attachetl  with  brass 
spread-fasteners.  Decorate  witli 
CRAYOL.\.  When  .string  is  pulletl.  arms 
and  legs  move. 


Drum  is  made  hy  covering  a  tin  can  with 
white  pajjer  dect)rated  with  CR.\\OL.\. 
Top  is  a  piece  of  old  inner  tul)e.  Rubier 
ball  on  stick. 


CaAVOLA  is  the  trade  nuiiie  oi 
Gold  Me<lal  Wax  Crayons 
that  do  not  smudge  or  Itend, 
are  permanent  and  water¬ 
proof. 

BINNEY&  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  Stroat 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


mmkh  Mioii- 

Qlljr  Nictltt  Vrforr  (CbriBtmaa 

A  now  filmstrip,  prosenting  the  text 
with  original  drawings  of  the  famous 
poem,  for  your  Christmas  programs. 
Postpaid,  block  and  white,  $2.00;  in 
color,  $S.OO. 

Ask  for  Christmas  folder. 

N.  J.  Representative;  S.  Bryce  Bowmar 
376  Claremont  Ave.,  Montclair 

The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co. 


2067  Broodway  New  Yeik  23.  N.  Y. 


NEA  Cominission 
Wants  Pay  Tests 
Made  Objective 


.Salary  dilTercnlials  should  he  based 
only  upon  those  factors  which  have  a 
valid  relationship  to  Reaching  effeclive- 
ne.ss  in  general,  and  which  can  be 
•bjevtively  measured. 

I  here  are  two  factors  which  have 
■<»me  to  be  recognized  by  the  profes- 
ion  as  having  valid  relationship  to 
leaching  elTecliveness  in  general.  These 
factors,  being  objectively  measurable, 
are  considered  legitimate  bases  for 
salary  increases: 

111  Increased  amount  of  preparation 
over  and  above  the  minimum  re- 
•piirements  for  employment; 

Amount  of  experience  up  to  a 
reasonable  maximum  number  of 
years. 

.Salary  differentials  may  properly 
be  based  upon  additional  factors,  pro- 
vuled  such  factors  have  been  coo|)era- 
tively  identified  and  fully  accepted  by 
the  total  teaching  personnel  as  having 
a  valid  relationship  to  teaching  effec- 
tivetiess  in  the  school  system,  and 
provided  lurllier  that  they  can  be 
measured  objectively. 


I2i 


Attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  base  salary  differences  upon 
subjective  supervisory  or  administra¬ 
tive  ratings.  There  is  little  or  no  evi- 
dence  to  prove  that  such  ratings  are 
either  valid  or  reliable  as  evidence  of 
merit  in  teachers.  Furthermore,  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  the  use  of  such 
“merit  ratings”  for  salary  purposes  is 
frequently  detrimental  to  teaching 
morale  and  professional  growth  in 
service. 


. . . 

for  the  Asking 


The  Rkview’s  advertisers  always  have  i\ 
message  just  for  you.  Sometimes  they  hate 
booklets  or  charts  they  believe  you  can  use. 
This  material  will  be  .sent  promptly  if  yet 
make  your  request  either  directly  to  tkt 
advertiser  or  by  using  the  coupon  beltm. 
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18c  Handbook  for  Classroom  Success  by 
Webster  I’liblishing  Company  has  “bow 
to”  suggestions  for  nine  teaching  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  subjects  as  spelling,  read¬ 
ing.  arithmetic,  health  and  safety,  ro» 
munication  skills. 

22c  List  of  Colleges  and  Lniversities  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  Engineering.  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Traffic  Management.  More  thaa 
LSO  colleges  are  listed.  Also  contain 
information  on  home  study  courses,  co 
operative  engineering  courses  and  pri- 
vate  technical  schools.  Suitable  for 
upper  grades.  ( Association  of  Amerkaa 
Railroads.) 

2.1c  Nutrition  Information  Tests  for  pri¬ 
mary,  intermediate  and  upper  grade 
levels.  ((General  Mills.) 

2'tr  Sculpstone  and  how  to  carve  it  is  i 
small  leaflet  describing  a  very  old  me¬ 
dium  and  its  present-day  applicatiom 
for  students,  sculptors,  designers,  hob¬ 
byists.  (Far  Eastern  Sculpstone  Co.) 

2.SC  “Aviation  in  the  Elementary  Grades,* 
offers  graded  units  an<l  selected  refer¬ 
ence  bibliography  for  the  elementart 
teachers  who  are  integrating  air-age 
learning  with  regular  classroom  currica- 
lum.  (TWA.) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazine,  Inc. 

.307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  ,3^  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 


18c 


22c 


2.3<- 


24«- 


2.'i<- 


State. 


Name . . 

Address  . . . 

City . . 

.Subject  taught 

School  address  . 

Enr<dlment:  Boys . .  Girls 


Grade _ 


Ratings,  if  properly  used,  may  have 
value  in  cotinertion  with  matters  other 
than  salary,  such  as  self-improvement, 
cooperative  supervision,  and  research. 
— Statement  by  the  NEA  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Teacher 
Edlcation  and  Profe.ssional 
Standards. 


For  Artist,  Sculptor,  Hobbyist,  Dosignor,  otc. 
Imported  Oriental  Stone.  Beautiful  in  Groin 
and  Colorl  Cuts  eosily  with  Pocketknife. 
ENDORSED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  B  SCHOOISI 
Work  Kita  $1.60,  $2.60,  SS.OO 
I  Postpaid  East  of  Mississippi  River.  No  C.O.D. 

FAR  EASTERN  SCULPSTONE  CO.,  INC. 
159  E.  2Bth  ST.,  DEPT.  H,  NYC  16 


REGISTER  NOW  for  placement  next  school  year  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  California  and  other  Western  states.  Urgent  need  for  primary  and 
elementary  school  teachers.  Write  for  particulars.  Free  Registration  with 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Columbia  Building,  Spokane,  Washington 

Other  offices:  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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By  Dorothea  Pellett 

(Films  are  16mm  black  and  white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

The  School  That  Learned  to  Eat  (20 
min.  color,  General  Mills) 

Teachers  and  parents  organize 
human  resources  in  their  conimunity 
to  help  Joan  and  Jerry  not  just  to 
learn  better  hut  to  live  better,  and 
the  starting  point  is  health.  The  film 
records  home  and  school  cooperating 
to  meet  life  needs  in  a  three-year  study- 
in  a  Georgia  cotton  mill  village.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  who  see  this  film  will 
find  that  it  gives  them  ideas,  and  they 
will  know  why  a  committee  in  Britain 
called  it  the  “best  documentary  film 
in  education”. 

Christmas  Rhapsody  (10  min.  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  Films) 

Although  produced  fur  the  popular 
or  home  market,  this  delightful  film 
finds  a  genuinely  big  welcome  from 
school  grou})s  always  needing  program 
material  for  “special”  days.  Some  of 
the  Christmas  season’s  lovliest  songs 
and  carols  by  unseen  orchestra  and 
choir  are  background  for  scenes  of  fir- 
forested  mountains  where  grows  the 
liny  tree  that  tells  the  story.  For  it 
had  been  chosen  to  help  the  world  find 
joy,  and  love,  and  peace,  on  the  night 
before  Christmas. 

A  Pioneer  Home  (10  min.  also  color, 
Coronet  Films) 

A  day  in  the  home  of  a  pioneer 
family  shows  the  life  of  those  who  left 
the  coastal  colonies  to  cut  their  way 
in  the  wooded  sections  farther  west. 
This  family  came  from  New  York 
where  the  father  was  a  cabinet-maker 
whose  skill  enables  them  to  barter  w  ith 
advantage  and  to  furnish  their  home 
well.  There  is  work  for  everybody, 
and  David  and  Martha  show  how 
children  help. 

Baby  Animals  (10  min.  Young  America 
Films) 

For  primary  grades’  l)eginning  les¬ 
ions  in  nature  study  this  film  shows 
animals  of  the  farm,  the  zoo,  and  the 
wilds,  and  their  young.  In  words  the 
little  folks  can  understand  the  film 
explains  as  it  pictures  how  parent 
animals  care  for  the  young,  how  some 
babies  care  for  themselves  when  very 
young  while  others  are  long  helpless, 
how  animals  grow  up  to  look  like 
their  parents,  and  how  all  are  hatched 
from  eggs  either  inside  or  outside  the 
mother’s  body.  Older  students,  looking 
for  broader  generalizations  of  bio¬ 
logical  science,  will  also  find  this  film 
illustrative  help. 
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n.V  Firth  Avenoe  (SSrd  Street  end  5th  Aeenne) 

E.  L.  Greet — K.  B.  Bldtwaj,  Mere. 


New  York  I*.  N.  Y. 
SFrinc  7-4945 


Distinguished  Personnel  Sermce 


ONE  REOISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  bFFICES 
.Member  at  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  at  Teachera’  Atenelet 
New  Yark  Chlcaia  MInneapalit  Kama*  City 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633-33  Witharipoon  Bldg.  PHIIADEIPHIA  ‘  Walnut  and  Juniper  Ota. 

DiMcriminaling  service  on  direrl  calls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacls, 

national  affiliations,  and  extensive,  carefully  selected  enrollment  lists. 

K.  F.  Malouey  I  ua»aaet» 
K.  F.  .Maloney,  j,.  ( """‘•IN’"' 


15-1  74a» 

KUiKsley  |  5.174);  /'irsuiKii  hiiivi  imiiintiHU  Nci  rice 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — EleaaeatarT — Seeandary— Callece.  We  have  officially  Hated,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Mrmber  Xatioiial  .ttnociatiaii  0/  Teachert'  Ai/eiicir» 
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NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6^223 

1948  offered  exceptional  opportunities  for  promotion.  We  believe  1949  will  be 
even  better.  Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year.  We 
place  teachers  in  many  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  of  the  U.  S. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR„  Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manager 

114  North  )9th  Straat,  Eaat  Orange,  N.  J.  Oranga  2-0266 

TEACHERS:  I'cuclier  plsceiiii’iit  m  mir  Inmiix-Mi.  Wi-  are  ulilc  to  assist  you  in  seeking  a 
position.  We  will  offer  frank  advice  aisl  give  oourleniis  altentioii  to  your  needs.  ENROLL  NOW, 

NEW  JERSEY'S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

j/ember  Xalwiinl  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  12nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Eitabliihed  1595 

offers  discrlmlnxllng  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
position.s  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Troprietar  Telephene  CHelsca  S-3394 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  I55fl  Charles  W.  Malford.  Prop. 

36«  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1536  BUOLID  AVE.,  CIXVSLAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


•  ••When  ieaehern  want  better  positions, 
...  When  schools  want  better  teachers  •  • , 


TEACH  El; 
AGENCY 

TRENTON  3-3337  ‘ 

STACY  TRINT  HOTfl  TRfNTON,  N.  J,,  - 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
1 8  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Urmber  Saliomil  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

■ws,  •..••I.  aij  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

711-713  Witherspoon  Bldg.  jp  U  Greulich 

Member — N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  1‘Ennypacker  5-122.T 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

’  Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 
FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 
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Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Eocerton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
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IT  TAKES  ’EM  ALL 


Jim  Hartford  is  an  old  friend;  we  went  to  school 
together.  He’s  frank,  honest,  and  thinks  for  himself. 
He  got  to  talking  about  organizations  the  other  day, 
and  said  something  like  this:  ’‘‘I'm  not  much  of  an 
organization  man.  1  don’t  join  my  local  association; 
1  don’t  join  the  NEA.  But  I’m  glad  to  pay  my  to  the 
NJEA.  That  really  provides  service,  and  I  can  see  what 
I’m  getting.” 

We  were  glad  Jim  felt  that  way  about  the  NJEA,  but 
we  think  he’s  dead  wrong  about  the  other  two.  The 
NJEA  doesn’t  work  alone,  apart  from  the  local  and 
national  pictures.  Many  of  the  things  for  which  he 
credits  us  depend  on  strong  local  and  national  associa¬ 
tions,  and  they  in  turn  depend,  just  as  we  do,  on  Jim. 

A  weak  or 
inactive  local 


association  any¬ 
where  in  New 
Jersey  weakens 
the  NJEA  ap¬ 
preciably.  We 
have  to  spend 
money  (Jim’sl 
and  time  (paid 
for  by  Jim  I  to 
compensate  for 
that  weakness. 
Jim  will  get  a 
great  deal  more 
for  his  NJEA 
dues  if  he  backs 
up  his  local  or- 


pnization,  sees  that  it  has  lOO^/r  membership,  and  helps 
it  pursue  a  vigorous  policy  on  the  local  level. 

Ditto  the  national  organization.  Our  State  Associa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  nearly  so  efficient  if  it  had  to  work 
alone — unable  to  tap  the  information,  the  resources, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  NEA  with  its  two  million  dollar 
budget.  If  Jim  and  others  like  him  join,  our  national 
backing  could  easily  be  a  four  or  six  million  dollar 
or^nization. 

When  Jim  joins  the  NJEA,  he  only  does  part  of  his 

firofessional  job  as  a  teacher.  To  do  it  all,  and  to  get 
ull  value  for  his  money,  he  should  support  his  local 
and  national  organizations  just  as  enthusiastically  as  he 
does  us. 


AN  HONEST  QUESTION 


“Private  industry,  pressed  by  rising  costs  of  lab 
and  materials,  can  pass  on  the  cost  to  its  custoniei 
Wages  and  profits  rise  together  as  inflation  comes.  Tl^ 
industry  is  not  much  hurt.  The  more  it  costs,  the  moi 
in  most  cases,  it  collects. 

“Not  so  when  it  comes  to  schools. 

"The  consumer,  in  his  private  capacity,  is  meek  at 
long-suffering.  Unorganized,  without  a  voice,  he  pa; 
the  prices  charged  for  his  clothes  and  cars  and  food  at 
rent  and  tries,  as  best  he  can,  to  pass  the  increase  o 

“As  a  payer  of  taxes,  the  cost  of  schools,  the  consum^l 
is  master  of  his  fate.  The  schools  cannot  increase  th 
cost  to  the  consumer  without  his  consent,  his  comply 
ance  at  the  ballot  box. 

“The  cost  of  running  the  schools  soars.  Will  tljfl 
‘consumer’  pay  that  cost?  Will  he  agree  to  doubled  cti 
of  schools  as  he  submits  to  doubled  cost  of  cars  ai 
clothes? 

“The  consumer  loves  his  children.  In  their  sch  ^ 
he  puts  his  hope.  He  has  spent  hugely  in  the  past  fo( 
schools.  He  will  spend  hugely  in  the  years  to  coi  * 

“But  will  he  consent  to  double  that  spending  now^ 
Here  is  one  inflation  cost  he  can  refuse  to  pay.  W 
he  bring  himself  to  pay  before  his  schools  have  crumbl 
and  the  harm  is  done? 

“Inflation  increased  cost  of  schools.  The  high  c 
of  meat  and  automobiles  we  must  pay.  The  high  c 
of  schools  we  can  escape — we  can  let  ‘our  whole  edu 
tional  system  crumble.’’ 

(William  Locke  in  Trends  of  the  Times  —  Atlanl|^ 
Journal,  August  24,  1948.) 


MARK  HOPKINS  HAD  A  LOG 


The  teacher  is  mighty  important.  But  he  is  not  tl 
whole  story.  Even  the  boy  who  shared  a  log  wil 
Mark  Hopkins  at  least  had  a  seat  in  his  classro 
He  might  have  profited  more  with  a  pencil,  some  pape^ 
and  a  book  or  two. 

We  are  right  to  be  concerned  with  our  salaries, 
with  all  the  other  factors  which  get  and  keep  goci 
teachers.  We  are  wrong  if  we  become  exclusively  cc 
cerned  with  them,  and  forget  that  there  are  other  i 
portant  things. 

The  schoolhouse  matters  too.  Classes  are  being  hd^ 
— in  New  Jersey  today — in  a  building  that  was 
demned  over  30  years  ago.  Our  state  department  est^ 
mates  that  the  buildings  needed  within  the  next  f 
years  will  cost  more  than  all  the  buildings  we  now  ha^ 
There  are  almost  15  years  of  neglect  to  overcome,  ti 
provide  adequate  facilities  we  need. 

Our  tools  also  matter.  Textbooks  and  supplies  w 
short  during  the  war.  Since  1945  other  financial  pi 
sures  have  kept  many  schools  from  buying  these  thii 
in  the  quantity  teachers  actually  need.  This  is  po^ 
economy. 

In  asserting  their  own  claims  to  a  professional  salai 
for  their  work,  teachers  should  not  seek  it  at  the  expen 
of  other  necessary  items.  New  Jersey  can  pay  for  got 
teachers  and  provide  satisfactory  school  buildings  at 
furnish  enough  books  and  materials.  If  state  aid  f 
buildings  is  needed,  we  should  back,  not  buck  it. 
should  insist  on  adequate  budget  provision  for  the 
of  our  work. 

Teachers  gain  as  education  gains,  and  suffer  as  edu( 
tion  suffers.  It  is  to  our  own  advantage  to  see  that 
the  essentials  of  a  good  school  program  are  present 
every  community. 
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